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A Few Good Books for 


We have found that the books listed below are today’s best sellers among military men. We 
any bock in print, and ship it promptly, postpaid. Take advantage of your member's discou 
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On War (Clausewitz) 3 volumes 12.00 
Command, Staff and Logistics . 3.00 
Command, Staff and Tactics .............. Daccabicteiaihicaties 50 
Generalship: Its Diseases and Their Cure (Fuller) 75 
Fee Ie Te RTE CRRIIIIIIDD « cceestecccdccccitcccceniccasassosnes 1.60 
The Operations of War (Hamley) «0.0.0.2... .. 9.00 
A General Staff Officer’s Notes: The Division .... 1.50 


The Future of Infantry (Liddell Hart) ..............000 
The Ghost of Napoleon (Liddell Hart) ...... 7 
Strategy and Tactics of Air Fighting (Stewart) 
Tactical and Strategical Studies (2 volumes) 
Tactical Principles and Decisions (3 volumes)... 
Tactics & Technique of Air Corps ..........0+ eee 
Tactics & Technique of Cavalry, Basi eve 
Tactics & Technique of C.W.S. ....... jipnncenenqninion 
Tactics & Technique of Field Artillery 
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of Medical Service 
of Q.M.C 
of Separate Branc 


*hes (2 vol- 


umes ) abciapin 
Troop Leading ............ 
Coast Artillery 


HISTORICAL 


The Sieges of Yorktown, 1783-1861 (Arthur) 
“ROO Meme OF UT, S. Goramt CCOMME|?) rescececnsccccccssccesencese 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (Creasy ) 
\ Birdseye View of our Civil War (Dodge) 
Napoleon (Dodge) 4 volumes .... : 
George Washington: Commander in Chief (Froth- 

ingham ) EERE AAS SSE LEC ee ae nae oe 
History of the U. S. Army (Ganoe) ......ccccccccceceeeeees 
Stonewall Jackson and the Civil War ( Henderson) 

2 volumes Res Ae ST ee 
Sherman: Fighting Prophet (Lewis) ........... ae 
\ Greater than Napoleon: Scipio (Liddell Hart).... 
Sherman : Soldier, Realist, American (Liddell Hart) 
Influence of Sea Power on History, 1660-1783 

(7) \ ae 
Robert E. Lee: 
With Meade at Gettysburg (Meade) ........ccccceceee 
Montcalm and Wolfe: A Century of Conflict in 

America (Parkman) 2 volumes ..........ccccccceeeee 
Bedford Forrest (Sheppard) .........cccccccccssssssssssccsecssecees 
The War with Mexico (Smith) 2 volumes 
i EE een eeee eee 
An Outline of History (Wells) ...................c..ccccccoosses 
Decisive Battles of Modern Times (Whitton) 
The Rise of General Bonaparte (Wilkinson) 
Memories of the World War (Alexander) 
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Military Operations: Gallipoli ( Aspinall) 4 
No Hard Feelings (Barkley ) ae 
History of the Great War (Buchan) 4 volu: 
Personalities and Reminiscences of the War 
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The Retiring Editor 


HE current issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL is the 
valedictory of Major T. J. Camp, who for three years 
has guided its destinies. The years of his stewardship 
have been fraught with more than the routine troubles 
of an editor. Entering upon his duties in the midst of 
chaotic business conditions which were driving periodicals 
and publishing houses everywhere into bankruptcy, he 
became also the heir to an expanded organization, well 
designed perhaps for the “New Era,” but quite unsuited 
to a world of contracting values. To further complicate 
matters, the bill prohibiting the acceptance of paid adver- 
tising, passed shortly before he took office, had dried up 
the principal source of revenue. 

It took careful and intelligent managing to bring the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL through the crisis. It took patience, 
and hard work, with a weather eye constantly scanning 
the horizon for new revenues and new economies. In ik 
the situation called for the hard business sense tradition- 
ally associated with the Connecticut Yankee, and, by 
coincidence, Major Camp is a Connecticut Yankee. The 
fact that he paid off the $20,000 mortgage on the Infan- 
try Building, turning over to his successor an INFANTRY 
JourNat free of debt with a respectable working balance 
in cash attests his conformity to the tradition. 


The files of the INFANTRY JOURNAL bear witness to the 
retiring Editor’s qualification for his office. His régime 
has been noteworthy for the interest-attracting quality 
of the articles selected for publication and for the im- 
proved appearance of the magazine. A paradoxical char- 
acteristic of professional periodicals generally is that they 
are too infrequently read by those for whom they are 
published. Major Camp strove for a JouRNAL that would 
compel attention and he achieved gratifying success in 
this direction. 

By virtue of the combination of editorial and business 
ability, Major Camp passes on a better- than-ever Jour- 
NAL in excellent financial condition. The new Editor’s 
chief concern will be to keep it so.—E. F. H. 
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An Obligation of Restored Pay 
HE July pay day of the Regular Army will be an 


especially happy one, for it restores two-thirds of the 

15 per cent pay cut. For many officers, especially junior 

officers, this will represent the difference between our 

habitual state of threadbare gentility and our recent con- 
dition of honorable poverty. 

The pay resulted in many forced economies which ad- 

versely affected the morale and efhiciency of the Army. 


In numerous instances, almost fantastic 
Muc h 
otherwise have gone into study and thou 
sional lines was given over to balancing t 
or worry over the spectre of gradually m. 
ness. 


be resorted to make ends meet. 


Faced with serious problems of domest: 
officers dropped their subscriptions 
JOURNAL. 
item when the renewal date falls just at me 
the bank balance is barely sufficient to pay bites 


bill. r 


We still suffer a five per cent financ: ndic 


Even three dollars a vear beco: 


the restoration of the greater part of th 
it possible for every S ase officer to take 
JournaL. The Infantry Association and 
JouRNAL exist only for the benefit of |: ry 
whom they serve in more ways than is generally appre. 
ciated. Both depend for their existence on the support of 
the Infantry as represented by subsc riptions | the m 
zine. Under our improved pay status the fact that 
Infantry officer is not a subscriber to the Ini 
NAL can not be taken other than as an indicat 
of esprit de corps. This point has not been pressed dunne 
the period of rigid economy through which we have jus 
passed, but it is a fact of which all Infantry officers 
Regular Army should be aware. 


ANTRY lov 
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We Need More Subscribers 


OR some months to come one major effort of the new 

editor of the INFANTRY JOURNAL will be to boost sub- 
scriptions. Too many Infantry officers of the Regula 
Army are not on the rolls. Thousands of Infantry officers 
of the National Guard and Reserve officers 
members of the Infantry Association and subscribers 
the JoURNAL. 


ught to be 


A most effective means of bringing delinquent [ntan- 
trymen into the fold would be some quict missionary 
work upon the part of members of the Association. Its 
believed that the mere suggestion “You ought t be a 
subscriber to the INFANTRY JOURNAL,” spoken by the 
right person at the right time will be enough in many 


instances and, in sien. a little sales talk necessarily 
of the high- -pressure variety— swill turn the trick. This 


is the season of the year when the Regular Army makes 
I each 10Vai 


many contacts with the civilian components 
supporter will take it upon himself to boost ¢!1 INt ANTEY 
JoURNAL when the opportunity offers, the new editor wil 
find his heart encouraged and his hands st: goes ied by 
rivers. 


an impressive increase 1n the number of st 
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New Secretary 


+ Harding, Infantry, became Secretary- 
; Infantry Association and Editor of the 

on June 27, vice Major T. J. Camp, 
Fe date by expiration of tour of duty 
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onymous Contributions 





NI JoURNAL will not print communications 
- know the author of the communication. 






1and. where an author desires to use a 


and his identity is known confidentially, 
ll re spect this confidence. 
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Commet the contents of the JouRNAL or the con- 
ciation, and suggestions for the guidance 
1vs welcome. Contributions to the Jour- 

waL are it | from everyone who has ideas which he 
; nefit the Infantry, the Army and National 
Defense. The INFANTRY JOURNAL is wide open to pro- 
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Announcement of Annual Infantry Associa- 
tion Award for Best Infantry Article 








e Chief of Infantry conducted the judging of these 
submitted in the competition, and has made the 

wing wal ds: 

First Certificate: 






To Major Francis G. Bonham, Infantry. 
Major Bonham’s article is printed beginning 
page 272. 






Certificate: 
To Lie saiga Colonel John S. Upham, Intantry. 


CCONG 







Several 1e other articles in the competition will be 
ed in the re RNAL, and will carry Honorable Men- 
tion for the author when the articles are published. 
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Announcement of Annual Meeting 


rrovisions of Article [TV of the By-Laws of 
States Infantry Association, the following 
t of the Annual Meeting and the Election 

1 Members of the Euccumve Council of the 



































Associatfon is made: 

The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 
ulding, 11 ; Seventeenth Street, N.W., W ashington, 
).C., at p.m., on Monday, Lanai 28, 1935. 

. After ing followed the prescribed procedure the 
minating Commuttee has prepared the “ticket’’ set 
th in the ballot printed on this page. This ballot is for 
ither ‘ranch Associations to make a consolidated 
td of 


votes of their individual members or for 
tals not voting at Branch Associations. 








THE INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


Ballot for Annual Election United States 
Infantry Association 

Mark envelope eo 
try Association”’ 
Association, 


Votes for Officers of the U. S. Infan 
and mail to the Secretary, U.S, Infantry 
N.W., Washing. 
ton, D. C., to reach him not later than December 
1934, when the ballots are opened. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
Vote For One: 
C) Colonel Asa L. Singleton, Infantry. 
C) Le. Col. Harry S. Grier, Infantry. 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 

Vore For Five: 
Le. Col. J. Garesche Ord, 12th Infantry. 
Major William F. Freehoff, Infantry. 
Major Charles H. Corlett, Infantry. 
Major Fred L. Walker, Infantry. | 
Major Edward M. Almond, Infantry. 
Capt. Raymond L. Shoemaker, 12th {nf antry. 
Capt. Paul D. Connor, 66th Infantry (LT). 


2nd Lt. Forrest Caraway, Infantry. 


NOOOQOOOOOU 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations 
The consolidated vote of the members of the 
Branch of the U. S. 
and members of the 


Executive Council is the number of votes for individuals 
shown above. 


Date - 


Infantry Association for officers 


Name 


Rank and Organizatior 


Sec retary 


Branch of 


the U. S. Infantry Association. 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 


For Individual Members who do not 
Branch 


vote in 


Associations 


Cast my ballot as marked above. 


Date- 


Name 


Rank and Organization 

















behind a smoke screen built up of H.C. candle 


Advancing / 
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Chemical Warfare Training 


By Liet [ENANT Cot ONEL ALFRED DE ROULET In a National Guard Division 


hemical Warfare Service, 


seis National Guard furnishes an interesting 
. HEMICAL warfare training in a National Guard problem. 


i | division furnishes an interesting problem in pro- | 
¥ viding a sound basic training in the limited ume ‘S4TY duties, the instruction must be prepared so that it 
with little or no equipment, with a rapidly ™“Y be given briefly , incisively, and without waste of tin 
changing personnel, often widely scattered units, and ° The training of the officers should be broad in scopx 
4 sully an instructor with little knowledge as to the na- and directed to the development of a chemical wartar 
I 1 scope of such a course and less experience in coti- sense rather than to the accumulation of a mass ol undi 
g one gested facts. For the noncommissioned officer the purpos 
4 During a first enlistment, if he attends all drills and of the training should be more the development of tech 
; tends hs toe summer training camps, a soldier in the mique. 
al Guard receives approximately the same number The training and development of the instructor him 
urs of instruction that an enlisted man in the Regul ar _ self is a matter of major importance. Any officer who w ill 
ik Army receives in his recruit training period. Many Na- apply himself can make ; 1 good instructor. He must ut 
| Guardsmen drop out before the completion of their derstand his subject and must make careful preparation 
he st enlistment, and the majority do not reenlist. It is for every class. Dependenc« on gener: il information and 
a lent that the private will be fully occupied with the the inspiration gf the moment inevitably result in failur 
















sic training of his branch and that his chemical warfare as a teacher. The subject matter must be prepared, sifted 
struction must necessarily be limited to a very few gas and classified, and then presented briefly, simply, and 
Kk drills graphically. Talking should be reduced to a minimun 
‘he noncommissioned officer generally ‘reénlists and demonstration and practical application should be th 
‘probably remain in the Service long enough to repay normal method of instruction. A student has a much 
time and effort spent on his iiieaiey elucntiin. The clearer idea of the construction and mechanism of a ga 
: t that aman ts a sergeant is fair evidence of some ability grenade after spending a few minutes w ith 1 sectional 
nd considerable interest in his military duties, and should ized grenade and a few rou; gh diagrams than he would 


title hit 
ue him to at least an opportunity for further training. have after dozing half an hour through such gems of in 


Phe training schedules, therefore, should provide for both formation as “the bouchon is a die casting of lead and 
Picets and noncommissioned officers. As both of these antimony which carries the entire fring mechanism of 
ups of men have their time fully occupied with nec- the grenade.” 








pen mn ee 
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Using N 


C. candles to build up a gas cloud. 


The equipment and facilities for instruction depend 
largely on the foraging ability of the instructor. Black- 
omnis are usually available and rough charts and di: agrams 


The Chemic “al Wartare School has 


always been ready to help with texts and mimeographs 


are readily prepared. 


of its work and with suggestions and constructive criti- 
cisms of plans submitted. Sectionalized munitions and 
other equipment may often be borrowed from the corps 
now authorized 
equipment for the National Guard and may be obtained 


in small numbers on requisition. 


area chemical officer. Gas masks are 


Most of the available data and programs for chemical 
warfare instruction are based on the needs of Regular 
Army units and involve a much greater expenditure of 
time than would be possible in a National Guard organ- 
ization. The training directives of the $e Bureau 
prescribe chemical warfare training, and, a general 
manner, its scope. The corps area » Resale is very expli- 
cit as regards the Regul ar Army but leaves a great deal to 
the initiative of the National Guard instructor. It is up 
to him to prepare a practicable plan of the training to be 
given, and how, when and where it is to be done. This 
plan must fit in with other division training activities. It 
must include the essentials of a sound basic education in 
chemical warfare, and it must rigidly exclude the non- 
essentials. It must be adapted to the capabilities and 
limitations of those to be instructed. Lastly, to be effec- 
tive, it must be incorporated in the division training 
order. 

Normally the training is given in two phases; the first 
during the armory training period, the second at camp 
during the field training period. In divisions whose units 
are small and widely scattered, the preliminary instruc- 
tion is best given by correspondence courses that lead up 
to the iabemnibi and demonstrations of the field train 
ing period. 

The object of this first phase is primarily to develop 
regimental and battalion gas officers and company gas 
noncommissioned officers qualified to conduct chemical 
warfare instruction in their units at their home stations 
during the armory training period. 

At least one sergeant in each company should be 
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thoroughly trained in the principles, c 
limitations, and care of the gas mask, 
to inspect, fit, and adjust gas masks, a 


drill. 


dling of chemical candles and gren: des 


He should also undiseees the op 


the instruction should include the char, 
and tactical uses of the half dozen im; 
agents. The handling of chemical casu 
should be briefly considered. Chem 
nades, shell, Livens and Stokes bombs. a: 
and sprinkling devices should be dem: 
The officer should be sufficx 
with the gas mask to conduct the training 


plained. 


missioned officers of his unit. 

In all instruction full advantage should 
fact that the best way to learn a thing is 
example, explain the method of | inspectit 
Divide the class in two sections and have ¢ 
the first section instruct a member of th 
first demonstrating the method and then 
mistakes of the steed section man may | 
cution; then the two sections change plac 
After a man 
explained a subject, he is bound to hav 
ception of it than he had before. 


tors becoming the instructed. 


During the field training phase the basi 
viewed briefly for the benefit of those who | 
and as a refresher for those who have. Th. 
the time is devoted to work in the field. 1 
trained in the use of different types of g: 
They ) 


marched through clouds of tear gas. 


grenades and candles. are exercised 


sible to incorporate chemical nile: in the pr 
different unit commanders. 


to conceal a building operation, a regiment 


ters company can set up a message center und 


In a recent demonstration of air 
of artillery fire, 


protection. 
the target battery was lox 
planes and its position re ported to the firin g 


It is p 
I 


An infantry comn 
use smoke in his problems, the engineers cai 


vor 
VOTK 


ef 


the data prepared the artillery instructor telep! 


target battery the location of the hits, and 
time the arrival of the simulated shell was 
phosphorus g grenades handled by members 
cal warfare p ay After each burst correcti 









Placing gas on target with rifle gre 


nea 




















ind the operation was repeated until 
perly bracketed. 
ot be allowed to develop that chemical 


The in- 


aviator, 


t branch of military science. 
rtilleryman, the engineer, the 
ust each realize that chemical warfare 
The infantryman 


e firing when masked, he should learn 


+ of his own branch. 


indles and grenades, he should learn the 
con ealing his position and movements. 
rh art should know how to use smoke to 
bservation and should be familiar with 
1s suitable to the caliber of his guns. In 


rs tear gas and smoke ees be used 


eral Service Schools publication 1 it was 
uction is more convincing when illus- 
ictual occurrences. For this reason the 
chemical warfare training in the 33d di- 
w riefly sketched. 
1925 Division Commander detailed an officer 
addition to his other duties” a school of 
lefensive chemical warfare. Four lieu- 
h of the Chicago regiments were detailed 
hool and three periods of two hours each 
1. Meetings were held in division head- 
blackboard was available. Two gas 


macks. a tear gas candle, a smoke candle, a sectionalized 


ctionalized Stokes bomb, a sectionalized 
01 and a sectionalized blue canister were 

1 the Corps Area Chemical Officer. The in- 
was based on chemical warfare correspondence 
“Agents,” “Materiel.” 


§ reason to believe that the instructor was the one 


Protection,” and 






| the most benefit from this course. 
ield training period, the Corps Area Com- 
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mander authorized the issue, on memorandum rec eipt, of 
eighty gas masks to the instructor. These masks had been 
in storage for six years and deteriorated very rapidly in 
use, bee were exchanged for better ones as they became 
unserviceable. This tor three 
years, when the division received its first issue of current 
model diaphragm masks. 

During this first field training period at Camp Grant, 
two afternoon periods of instruction were ao one 
devoted to gas mask drill and practice if 


arrangement continued 


a field concen- 
tration of tear gas, and one to practice in ie use of gas 
and smoke candles and grenades. a smoke screen 
was provided for a demonstration of an infantry battalion 


in attack. 


Later, 


From this beginning the work has gradu ally developed 
until, during the winter of 1928- 1929, nine conferences 
were held for a class of thirty-six regimental and battalion 
gas officers. Conferences were also held for all officers in 
the different regiments, one regiment at a time, and a 
least one conference for each regiment. In these re gimen 
tal conferences individual protection and the tactical uses 
of gas and smoke in the regiment's branch of service were 
conidial By request, a conference on naval aspects of 
chemical warfare was held for the Naval Reserve forces. 

For unit training in the armories, the division has se 
cured to date ten new gas masks for each battalion of in- 
fantry and field artillery, and eight masks for each engi 
neer and medical regiment. By of all 


available masks, it ts possib le, where an entire regiment is 


systematic use 


located in a single armory, for the enlisted personnel to 
attain a fair degree of proficiency in the use of the mask. 
Where the companies are scattered the results are not so 
satisfactory, as it becomes necessary to ship the masks 
from company to company, with resultant loss ot time 
and disarrangement of schedules. 


In the summer field training at Camp Grant (1929), 


A smoke screen formed by H.C. candles 
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The men were marched in and out of clouds of gas. 


after a short revicw of the winter s work, a school was 
held tor noncommissioned ofhic ers. Methods ot protection 
were considered and some time was devoted to fitting, ad- 
justing, and inspecting masks, and INSUFING the proper 
repl: icement of the mask in the satchel to avoid distorting 
the face piece or kinking the corrugated tube. The care, 
handling, and use of td al munitions were expl: uned 
and decmenie ited. In the hele 1 this ne wly acquired know 
ledge was fixed by actus il pr actice and ap plic ation. Screens 
were built up with candles. P ractice Was given in the use 


against simulate d mac hine 


of phosphorus rifle grenades 


gun hests, the position being indic ated by silhouette 


re) 
targets set up at distances of 150 to 250 y ards. Hand gre 
andes (smoke) were used to fill gaps in smoke screens. 
Tear gas was used to test the fit of masks. Aside from its 
training value, this work had an interest value very de- 
sirable in National Guard training. 

In the training with the mask, the men were exercised 
masked, marched In and out of clouds of gas and smoke 
until confidence in the mask was established, then were re- 
quired to mask and unmask in the presence of gas. Next 
they were marched unmasked and without warning into 
rather strong concentrations of tear gas and ¢ illowed to use 


As a general 


their own judgement as to further action. g 


rule their judgement was excellent and their practice cor- 
rect, the men masking promptly and without confusion 
on the first contact wah gas. 

This work was inte inked to familiarize the men with the 
use of the mask under field conditions, to establish con- 


WHETHER ONE TRACES his Americanism back three centuries to the Mayflower, o1 


three years to the steerage, is not half so important as whether his Americanism of 


today is real and genuine. 
all now in the same boat. - =o OOLIDGE. 
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No matter by what various crafts we came here, we are 
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fidence in its protection, and to teach | 





its effect on the comfort and the effici 


and to give ofhcers practice hand 


mx isked. 

Tear gas has proven one of the nm 
the same time the most humane ag 
As Ol 


duties of the National Guard is the a 


mobs and controlling disorder. 


disorders, it has seemed desirable to str 
use of gas In riot duty. During the sec 
three entre atternoons were devoted to . 
of gas against mobs. The plan contemy| levelor Des 
ment of a nucleus of noncommissioned 

to assist the battalion gas officer in hi 

during the following winter, and to act 
case of necessity. The program called | 
missioned ofhicers from each battalion 


than twice that number reported. 

In this work each battalion gas officer turn, wit 
the noncommissioned officers foam his batt wa 
to operate against an assumed mob. The si 
of the mob were marked by silhouette tar 
disposition, and intention of the mob were indicated n 
the instructor. The gas officer determined ¢ 
essary to carry out his mission, the direct 
tack, the munitions to be used, and the n 
use, and directed his unit in the executiol 
Attention was called to palpable mistakes as they were 


made, and opportunity was given to correct t 












During the latter part of each afternoon an actual mob 
was improvised, all members of the cl: iss — non- 
rmy ob 


ewe 0 


commissioned officers, and even the Regular 
server being part of it. In this manner each 1 
the class received a lasting impression of the action and 
effects of gas, the influence of the wind on the direction 
and travel of the gas cloud, and a very definite idea of the 
quantity necessary to produce positive results. To hi 
gas was no longer a vague mystery but a very efficient 
weapon which he knew how to use.’ 


"The INFANTRY JOURNAL will be glad to furnish a 
33rd Division chemical warfare training memorandum t 
Officers upon request. 


py of the 
Chemic 








CotoneL R. H. Kevrey 


1 nder consideration by the Department 
Es nt at the Infantry School include many 
When 


s tested are utilized under service con- 


rerest and value to the service. 


ne their practical value. The variety and 
leas seem unfailing. Personnel of the 
Experiment comprise the Director, five 
: detachment of enlisted men who are 
lines of military work. 
specially charged with items of equip- 
Capt rgil Bell is observing the utility of new 
tally woven and dyed for wear by en- 
hundred complete ‘uniforms have been 
fifty are made of one fabric and fifty of 
iniforms will be issued to a designated 
Infantry, the wearing qualities, appear- 
and report made at the end of three 
months. Ie ped that a solution to the thirty-six-vear- 
oth suitable for cotton uniforms has been 


nes of spiral leggins have been worn by 
' Both are 
Bewm: and the other cotton material. 


1 Infantry for ‘eel months. 















comfortable, wrap neatly, and seem more 





non- 


y ob 
ver off 
n and 
ection 
of th 
) hi 
ficient 











pact and easy to assemble. 
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The Nicholson Pack 


satisfactory than the present issue puttees. Canvas leggins 
of the spat type in two colors are also being tested. Three 
companies of the 2gth Infantry have been equipped with 
laced boots designed to repl: ice both the shoe and leggin. 
The cost 1s little more than that ot a pair of shoes and 
much less than that of the shoe and leggin together 
These boots were furnished in two patterns, one with a 


bellows tongue fastened 


and the other with the tongue 
only to one side of the shoe. In many cases these boots 


proved too high, necessitating the cutting of several 


inches off the top. This footgear 1s proving very popular 
and satisfactory. 

A set of web field equipnic nt tot use by line offic ers 1S 
Designed 


to repl: ice the present leather field belt and various str: aps 


in use by selected officers of the 29th Infantry. 


passing over the shoul lers, the new equipment consists 
of a single web belt with suspenders and provision for 
wearing the musette bag on the back. With the excep 
tion of the gas mask, all articles of field equipment are 
attached to the belt and may be put on or removed 

The raincoat, mess kit etc., are Car 


one piec c. papers, 


ried in the musette bag. Adjustment of the belt is made 


at the bac k instead of in front permitting positions ot he ld 





The variety and supply of 
new ideas seem unfailing. 
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with rations 


Bedding roll and pack 


glasses, pistol, COM pass, etc., 


to remain unchanged when the belt 1S adjusted for wear 


outside the overcoat. 


with respect to the buckle 


Within the last tew weeks considerable progress has 
been made tow ards reducing the weight ot equipment 
C arried by the foot sok lier. E fforts are designed to limit 


the total weight carried including clothing 


to a maxi 
mum of one-third the soldier's weight. This will require 
transferring nearly half the present load to wheel trans 


portation. Studies in the development ot a new enlisted 


Excellent ideas have been 


men's pack are in progress. 

















runs. 


Woolen and cotton spiral leg: 


&& 


Nicholson, 


and from 


received from Technical Sergeant Leroy F. 
He adquarte rs Company, W ashington, +e es 
Serge ant Walter S. Hurley, 


San Francisco. 


30th Infantry, ele of 
The ideas of these noncommissioned of- 
ficers are sound and show result of lon 1g and pr: actical ex- 
perience. Each has inde pendently desi igned a pack which 
rides well up on the shoulders. To replace the shelter 
tent, pole and pins, Sergeant Nicholson has evolved a 
sleeping bag which closes with a 


zipper and packs 
very small volume. He 


also submitted for test a loose 
jacket of blanket cloth to replace the service coat for field 
wear. While still in the preliminary stages this project 
promises results of great value. 

Captain Bell is also working on an apparatus de- 
signed to simulate small-arms fire in maneuvers and field 
exercises. He ' ratchet device 
operated with a crank which promises a maximum of 
noise with minimum weight and bulk. 


has tentatively evolved 


By this means 
automatic weapon and rifle fire may be synthetically re- 
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produced without expenditure of ammi 
Covering tank projects, C aptain G 

has recently completed studies of a hu! 

mary piece of ordnance ts manipulated 


This tank body 


mounted that instantaneous fire can b 


Ww ill also Carry 


tour 


direction, simultaneous fire by all we 
and at least two weapons may concent: 
any target. The armor plate 1S placed at 
possible to provide additional prot 
months tests have been conducted end¢ 
a transparent material which will prot 


tank crew against bullet splash. Matet 

















The deoples ity as a Cavalry 
pl: ite glass, pl istic materials and laminated bina 
of both. Results obtained warrant optimist 

One of the Christie tanks at Fort Ben: 
equipped with devices for a a smoke 
full advantage of the high cross-country speed avai 
A smoke screen has also been laid by throwing 
grenades from the moving vehicle. Results so far | 
Dx renite 
mendations upon the laying of smoke screen 


proven interesting but not conclusive. 


tanks are being formulated as a result of this test 
Helmets for use by tank personnel are being design 

to give protection within the tank and also: 

A special type of helmet has been fitted with h 

for radio reception. 


Thorough and technical experiments 
to improve the cooling system of the six-ton tank. Att 
considering nearly two score minor changes a few simp 
alterations 5 ee been made which apparently permit ¢ : 
war-time vehicle to be successfully operated at 
speed without boiling. Results are expected which w 





Last wi 
paps wa 
0 h, wo 
7 posse 
N car 
A port 
nutact 
: been 

g. fryin 


d Stove 





gn ee 
were ee 
Canvas heggins of the sport! 
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Cnt Whicl 
Last week 


paps was ¢ 


oth, would 1 


‘ possess } 
' 


Nutacture 


tanks on hand really serviceable for 


data are being assembled dealing with 
ated fuel in heavy vehicles such as 


levice for the 37-mm. gun, M2Ayz, has 
itilizing a service rifle barrel aligned 
the piece and provided with an efhcient 


Firing tests of this device have been 


eng made to design military headgear 
the campaign hat (of imported rabbit 
d fatigue chapeau. The new article fol 
pattern of the overseas cap with added 
shade and can be folded for carrying 
is worn. It 1s neat in appearance and 

in the field, at the target range and on 
n model piped with blue 1S intended 
tank regiments, etc. The same design 
worn in the field. 





Assault bridge for Infantry. 


Burnap is concerned with tests of trans 
rious traction devices are in use to deter- 
under service conditions. Puncture proof 
giving excellent service in a number of 


t-wheel drive Quartermaster assembly truck 


Wire pack equipment submitted by the 
nsiders an animal able to carry 4oo lbs. 


\ sual signal equipment are undet develop 


mise great success. 

project covering special paper tor mulitary 
oleted. This proved almost as tough as 
t dissolve after weeks of soaking in water 


surtace remarkably proot against wear 


N carried tolded in the pocket. 
A portab|. 


gasoline-burning kitchen, designed and 

the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, 
very satisfactory. This prov ides for boil- 
ing and all the other functions demanded 
id or garrison. It is constructed in two 
each of which will cook for about 120 
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men. The two units together fit into an escort wagon and 


M ide 


1S eliminate d 


may be used while Cransportation is In motion 


1 1 
especially tor gasoline as fuel, smoke th 


j 


work ol kitchen police Is ore tly reduced ind time s ved 


This de velopment is upproved 


In preparation of meals 
by mess pe rsonnel of units using it in camp ind barracks 

A commercial bread improver under test ts designed to 
improve this article of the soldier’s diet with reduced cost 


to the government. 


Representatives of the manufacturers are now at Fort 
Benning while a thirty-day test in six organization kitch 
ens of “waterless cooking utensils” ts in progress. Mad 
of an alumninum alloy of unusual design and cross-se 


t hese 


tion, articles are substantial, neat in appearance 
easily cleaned and to date have produced results in prepa 
ration of food most satisfactory to all concerned. 
Two new storm flags ire flying side by side on the 
Experimental Range. One ts of traditional woolen bunt 
Ing, the other ol specially dyed and woven cotton fabric , 
These flags will be exposed to sun and weather to de ter 


mine the comparative value of each for service use 


Captain Fay Ross, 66th Infantry, has been attached to 


the Department of | xperiment as test ofhcer for several 
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weeks. He has worked with improved gas masks equip- 
ped with a diaphragm permitting the use of a telephone, 
issuing verbal orders, carrying on general conversation. 


For use with the 37-mm. gun and utilizing the .45 
caliber pistol ammunition, a sub-caliber device has been 
submitted by Captain G. V. W. Pope of the Weapons 
Section, The Infantry School, This consists of a solid 
brass cartridge identical in size and shape with the shell 
case and projectile. In the center is fitted a pistol barrel. 
Firing tests with both tracer and service ammunition 
show great promise for this device at ranges including 
500 yards, especially in field hiring, since overs and shorts 
may be accurately sensed tracer ammunition. 
Packing cases for the four machine guns allotted a rifle 
company are being designed by which these weapons 
may be carried in the company transportation with mini- 


mum use af space and maximum safety to the guns. 


using 


During the last two weeks an assault bridge for infan- 
try use en been submitted for test by the Corps of En- 
gineers. This bridge 1 is light, very portable and may be 
man-handled in sections by small groups of men. The 
Upatot creek and Chattahoochee river offer excellent op- 
portunities to test this equipment under field conditions. 
Primarily designed as a foot bridge, it may be assembled 
to carry machine-gun carts, animals and possibly light 
trucks. On the night of April 20th a 29th Infantry night 
problem included crossing of the unfordable U patoi creek. 
The experimental equipment provided was sufficient for 
three foot bridges, respectively 144, 156 and 132 feet in 
length. As part of the tactical problem, trucks carrying 
the bridge material were advanced after dark to points to 
about 400 yards from the water’s edge. The pontoons, 


Captain Rarey's tank design. 









duck boards and other parts were carried by 
thick brush to positions under cover near the crossing sites 






selected. Two bridges were put together 1 t! 






vanced by hand to a water's edge, launcl 
across the stream by fitting assembled se 







already afloat. One bridge was epety 

the water. Direction at nght angles to the current 
maintained by a snubbing line paid out fr 

All work was completed without hammering, talking 
other noise that would disclose the operation. | 

were crossed within 30 minutes after the t 
carrying the material began unloading. 









tion and construction of these bridges tl 
Company A, 7th Engineers, was attached « 
Infantry. 







Captain Sidney H. Negrotto, test ofhicer charged wit 
weapons, is doing constructive work \ several in 
portant projects. Light bipods for “ty Brow 
matic rifle and folding butt plates whi 
rest on the shoulder will be tested in the 
the 2gth Infantry. Test firings demonstrat 
provements increase materially the eff 
weapon for ground and antiaircraft miss! 

Methods of night firing by machine 


Problems using service and 












investigation. 
nition have proven the efficiency of sev 
directing fire under cover of darkness. C 
work is awaiting tests of luminous discs 
a quarter dollar submitted by a com: 
company. The .22 caliber rifle has demo: 
for instruction practice. Great econom 
value of ammunition expended, a mor: ent gali 










































S@ Mal hine-gun mount 





target practice ts possible in settled dis- 





" dificult to obtain ranges providing es- 





oT training with service weapons. Plans 





mmunition in the 3° trench mortar have 





designed to make this war-time weapon 





accurate hre at ranges from 150 to 






: idies of the past several years, Captain 
orott recently completed a new cradle for the 





gun which weighs less than six pounds, is more 
ig17 mount and permits of both ground 
fire. This “All Purpose Mount” has 


lopted as standard and is now being manufactured 










One of the outstanding features of this 



















{ndrews and of bis Friend Mr. Abraham 








“NATURE (who, as wise men have observed, equips all creatures with what is 
most expedient for them) takes a provident care, as she always does, with those she 
intends for encounters, to make the skull three times as thick as those of ordinary 
men, who are designed to exercise talents which are vulgarly called rational, and 
for whom, as brains are necessary, she is obliged to leave some room for them in the 
cavity of the skull: Whereas, those ingredients being entirely useless to persons of 
the heroic calling, she hath an opportunity of thickening the bone, so as to make it 
less subject to any impression, or liable to be cracked or broken; and indeed in some 

who are predestined to the command of armies and empires, she is supposed some- 


times to make that part perfectly solid."—The History of the Adventures of Joseph 
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cradle is a slow motion mechanical traversing mechanism 
which obviates the necessity of * ‘tapping’ ’ the gun in ad 
justment of fire. The same “All Purpose Mount” has 
been adapted to the .so caliber gun, making this weapon 
ay atlab le tor mussions demanding mobility. The gre at 
power and range (9,000 yards) of this .5o caliber gun ts 
now available for defense against attack of armored ve 
hicles and aircraft. 


Orher projects which will soon receive the attention of 
this officer include a new recoil s spring for the machine 
gun and improvements in the hand and rifle grenades 
The work of ( aptain Negrotto in developing g these pro 
jects has been outstanding. 


The Department of Exp riment of the Infantry School 
functions directly under the Commandant and in close 
collaboration with the Infantry Board to which all reports 
of completed projects are directed C lose liaison is main 
tained with the various sections of the Academic Depart 
ment. The 29th and 24th Infantry, units of the 66th and 
67th Infantry furnish personnel and organizations for 
service- -testing articles de signed for garrison or field 1 use. 
Necessary shop work on projects 1s promptly and ef 
ficiently done for the Department of Experiment by the 
Quartermaster, Ordnance and Tank Shops. Technical 
assistance of the Medical, Signal Corps, Chemical War 
fare, Engineer and Artillery personnel stationed at Fort 
Benning is freely offered and utilized. 


The Department 1s organized to conduct investigations, 


develop articles, conduct tests and submit reports covering 
projects of constructive value to the Infantry and the 
service. 


Adams HENRY FIELDING, 1742. 





“Call M'Up Sum Time” 


By LigUTENANT JOHN B. SHERMAN 
Infantry 
HIS 1s an age of labor-saving devices, mental as 
well as phy sical There are so many rules and 
regulations in the Army and many of them con- 
stantly changing, that anything that can be done to 
relieve the over ae minds of those in the military serv- 
ice would not only be greatly appreciated, but would add 
to the efhiciency of the service. 

How often we have just learned the telephone numbers 
on one post, only to be transferred to another where the 
numbers have to be le arned all over again. And until 
we learn them, it means looking them up in the local 
directory or, if none ts handy, taking the telephone oper- 
ator’s time to do it for us. What a nuisance! What a 
waste of valuable time! 

In the held we have the following uniform S) stem of 
code-numbers adopted tor use 1n c: ling officers or offices 
at headquarters. This assignment of code number desig 


nations remains fixed: 


rITLI CODE NUMBER 

Commanding Officer or C. G. ............ 6 
Adjutant (Not G-1) 7 
Chief of Staff or Executive are acc, OO 
S or G-1 or administrative officer ...... l 
S or G-2 or intelligence ofhicer oe 
S or G-3 or operations officer or P & T officer... 3 
S or G-4 or sup ply eee j 
Ordnance ofhcer ae ae 
Inspector Pega ee St Si aoe 
Signal or communications ofhcer ‘ » 
Message center , | 
Machine-gun or M.G & Howitzer officer . 12 
Aide-de-Camp Spe ee Ye 13 
Air officer ya yuo eels Gla ee 
Engineer oficer ee cin. ogg ari ee 
Surgeon or medical officer ................ 16 
Judge advocate ee td ee sense) ee 
Pememce Gencer .. cw... occ ees ; 18 
Chaplain ...... CD ose 19 
Postal officer ; : ‘ . a 
Quartermaster (not supply officer) >. 2 
Chief of Artillery or Artillery officer . 22 
Gas ofhcer ; : Soe ont 23 
Liaison ofhcer ae oe 24 
Munitions officer 25 
Pigeon loft i sad — 
Provost marshal, commanding officer special 

oe 


troops or headquarters commandant 


D 


THe Monroe Doctrine HAS EARNED THE RESPECT of foreign nations, by some be 


cause of agreement with its principles, 
ability of this nation to enforce it—-CapTAIN FRANK H. Roserts, U. S. Navy. 


And you have to learn 
number only once. 


Radio station 

Reconnaissance officer 

Telegraph office ......... 
Telephone wire chief or trouble chief 
Veterinarian 

Public telephone 


Why not adopt this same set of numbet 
practicable, for the office telephone 
officers or offices on all posts, camps 
certain additional officers and offices or 
are not included on the list of those v1 
for field use, which should be added to + 
use. Iherefore we might add to the field 
numbers the following: 


TITLI 
Bakery 
Carpenter shop 
Electrician 
Plumber 
Blacksmith 
Laundry 
Fire station 
Fuel office 
Commissary 
Clothing warehouse 
Transportation ofhice 
Railroad station 
Hospital 
Dental office 
Guard house 
Prison office 
Officers’ Club 
Post exchange 
Theater 
Band 


This proposed system has still another 


| have not yet mentioned. It constantl 


military personnel with the code number 
field. 
While the Signal Corps is the only 


insure the installation of such a system 


service, the Infantry can do it on many posts W 


hav e charge of the telephone installatior 
the Infantry can lead the way to gre itet 
say to the others, “Follow Me” 


by others because of their respect for th 
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Training, Education and Promotion 


CoLONEL BERNARD LENTZ, 


Y ATION is the handmaiden of train 
begins where indoctrination ends. 

ugh training and education, knows 

the tail of an idea”; who has acquired 

ng and coérdinating dead facts to make 
vho possesses in addition to intelligence, 
it (the supreme test of character) 
ommand./ He and he alone deserves 
tion. That's the theme of this trilogy. 


TRAINING 
l Ne Ww York school. who was asked in 
wit r< lass to write an essay on the difference 


ited man and an intelligent one, said: 
in gets his ‘thinks’ from someone else 
man works his own ‘thinks.’ ’ 

1 of education as a process of storing the 
thinks” of others, has been prev: alent 
¢ of time. \Probably we have all been 

process similar to the one which Dickens 
irably in the opening chapter of his “Hard 
‘Now what I want ts Facts; Teach 
girls nothing but Facts * * * In this life 
¥ Facts, Sir, nothing but Facts.’ The 
is Gr adgrind, 


| t 
l ] L¢ 


domineering member of 

Board) and the schoolmaster and the third 
present all backed a little, and swept with 

In lined pl: ine of little vessels then and 
in order, ready to have imperial gallons 
nto them until they were full to the 

No d vs the Polish girl had had experience 

| gallons of facts,” on which she based her 
educated man. 

r the Polish maiden’s mode of expression 
idern educator would probably sav: A 
s his “‘thinks’”’ from someone else but an 

vorks his own “thinks.’’ 


best d tinction between training and educ ation 


to my knowledge has here given by Dr. 

Fles er, Director of the Institute for Ac Iv anced 
Let mi quote from an article by Dr. ya 
May, 1932, number of the North A mer- 

| entitled, “The University in American 
iraining ts, let me repeat, concerned with skills, 
devices. One trains cooks, one trains 
trains bookkeepers, one trains business 
educates scholars, one educates philoso- 

ites economists, one educates physicians.7 

t reasoning must have been in the mind 
philosopher who said: “To the soldier 

to the officer a science; to the ge ‘neral an 

bout the same thing as if Dr. | le xner had 





Promotion due primarily to 
longevity is too much like 
the fame of Methuselah, who 
lived 969 years but never 
did anything else. 


continued with, “‘one trains soldiers, but one educates 
officers and generals,” 

In one of the Sir Roget de Coverly pap rs we are told 
of a parson who was a trained parson in the sense intended 
by Dr. Flexner. This parson, who had performed his 
clerical duties excellently for thirty years, had been init 
ally appointed, because Sir Roger had always disliked be 
ing insulted with | atin and Greek at his own table and 
hanchase had desired a particular friend of his at the 
University to find him out a cler: gyman, “rather of pl: un 
sense than much le arning; of a good aspect cle ar voice, 
a sociable temper and, if possib le, a man that understood 
a little of backgammon.’ 

When the parson first arrived in the parish Sir Roger 
presented him with all the good sermons printed in Eng 
lish, and asked him that every Sunday he would pro 
“Accordingly,” as 
he has dige sted them into such 
a series that they follow one another naturally and make 
As Sir Roget 
was going on in his story, the gentleman we were t king 


nounce one of the m in the pulpit 
Addison tells the story, “’ 
a continued system of practic al divinity 
of came up to us; ind upon the Knight’ s asking him 
who pre: ached tomorrow (for it was Saturday night) told 
us the Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning and Dr. South 
in the afternoon. | no sooncr saw this vener ible man in 
the pulpit but I very much approved of my friend's 
insisting bi? the qualific ations of a good aspect and a 
clear voice; for | was so charmed with the gracefulness 
of his figure and delivery as well as with the discourses he 
pronounced that I think I never passed any time more 
to my satistaction. 

This clergyman was a trained parson because he used 
skill and technique in pronouncing the sermons ot others 
to the constant benefit and deli; ght of his parishioners. lt 
does not appear that he evet den 1onstrated whether ot 
But Sir Roger 
wanted a trained man and did not desire one who was 
educated. 


not he was educated, as well as trained 


The parson was, indeed admirably fitted for 


the pl ace. 
Much like Sir Roger's parson the great mass of human 


beings can only be fitted for life’s work through training 


for attempts to educ ate everybody i nd tow irds educ ating 


nobody. 
Colonel Robert M. Yerkes, who made a thorough 


study of the army mental tests conducted during the 
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World War, concluded that about twenty millions of 
our population cannot go beyond the fourth or fifth grade 
of our public schools and that only the top four or five 
millions can graduate from college with any degree of 
brilliancy, and go on into fields of indepe ndent, abstract 
and creative thinking, If these conclusions are even re- 
motely correct, then we can conclude further that an 
army, represe nting as it always does a fair cross- section of 
the country’s population, has multitudinous uses for the 
trained man. Generally speaking all military personnel 
must be trained and in addition thereto at least the officers 
and especially the generals should be educated in the 
sense intended by Dr. Flexner. That a soldier 1s also edu- 
cated 1s nothing against him. But trained he must be or 
the military organization cannot function. 

I incline to the idea that in the military service the 

tendency always has been to over-train and to under-edu- 
cate, especially when it comes to the commissioned officer. 
In an army perhaps 75 per cent of conduct must neces- 
sarily be prescribed and esprit de corps is presumed to 
take care of most of the rest. Indoctrination is the vehicle 
through which training is accomplished, and it is the 
correct vehicle because in training it is most desirable to 
form habits of doing things repeatedly in the same and 
the best manner. As Dr. Pisener observes it is the way 
to deal with “‘skills, technique and devices.’ 

When indoctrination extends beyond training, the 
point is soon reached where we have a made-in-advance 
recipe for everything and thus people acquire the habit 
of thinking as others wish them to think at the expense 
of independence of judgment. It is so easy to indoctrinate 
because most minds are conformist minds which perfer 

easily digested formulas. Most humans want to be told 
what to do and how to do it. 


In this connection it has been aptly said that “people 
who all their professional lives must do just what they 
are told, commonly lose the habit—if ever it was part of 
their nervous organization of judging the ultimate sig- 
nificance of that which they are obliged to perform.’ 
Years ago Lord Roberts pointed a way out of such 
dilemma when he said: “The backbone of a shoinegh 
military training ts the careful and gradual instruction of 
the individual, officer or soldier, in every duty he may be 
called on to fulfill and the development to the utmost 
of his mental and physi sical powers. But such development 
is impossible unless free play is given to individual in- 
telligence and initiative.” | am convinced Lord Roberts 
meant to convey the idea that in the service we must have 
training but also education; training to make the soldier; 
education to develop the leader. 


Take, The man who is only 
trained in tactics and not educated therein will be like Sir 
Roger de Coverly’s parson who freely admitted that the 
Bishop of St. Asaph preached 1 in the morning and Dr. 
South in the afternoon. He may use (to Lesane some 
Dickensian surnames) the tactical doctrine of Col. 
Coodle in morning, that of General Doodle in the after- 


for example, tactics. 
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noon and if there is a night problem | 
Marshal Foodle. 


picture. 


His own mind wil! 


Indoctrination, even when it is inte: 
ing, must be used with intelligence 
lout our training doctrines—like Georg 
become ‘ ‘self- evident truths blooming 
inexperience.’ 

Sometimes the blooming of training 
all reasonable bounds. On this point, tl 
eral, U. S. Army, in his report of Jun: 


“Army Regulations, Technical Regul 
ing Regulations and Manuals have beco: 
a have been extended to cover so ma 
average officer can hardly hope even to 
is impossible for him to retain, at most 
eral knowledge of their subject matter 
tude of these publications tends to def 
There appears to be a continuous effort 
possible contingency in administration 
exact and detailed 
initiative, 


instructions, leavit ¢ 
imagination, resourcefulness a 
responsible commanders.” As | interpret 
we are over-training and under-educating 
the renowned English historian said, “w 
cations, one from teachers and the other 
and “‘the last is the real and on! 
then, according to the Inspector General 


of real and only education grows smaller a 


selves” 


the volumes of regulations grow bigger and bigg 
The question is not so much who its resp 


what brought it about? 


The answer, I am convinced, is ove: 


training methods into the field of educatior 


make all military knowledge a staple com: 
a result may always be leahied for wher 
comes an end in itself, instead of a meat 
When technique is made more than an int 
for securing results, indoctrination soot 
yond its useful bounds and myriad of « 
high unimportance go into the beinited 
properly fortify made-by-order principles 
“mechanized” thinking and impede th« 


The onl 


I know of, is to insist tl 


situation-solving intelligence. 
state of affairs, 
regulations be not only trained but also 
ee the sake of furnishing purposetul 
educated because, in one important se! 


the ability to sift the important from th 


Essential as it 1s to all humans in a 
alone will not do. An army must hav: 
must be educated as well as trained. 
should, needless to say, be first a soldier 
But he, who is first a soldier, second a 
a soldier shows thereby that he is trained 
trained, but not educated. He has di 


just like Sir Roger de Coverly’s parson 


We Give 
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TRAINING, 


arrange my material on “training” 
co separate images I have encountered 
I have found that “‘training’’ and 
nodal overlap. Yet, | am con- 
sis of each is essential if our discussion 
having “majored” on “training’’ and 
iucation” let us now reverse the em- 


EDUCATION 


ve to search exhaustively to come to 
t in Most respects modern ideas of edu- 
what they were in the days of ancient 
sent day experiments in education, as 

‘are nothing but attempts to put v ari- 
s theory into practice though the source 
often not realized.” 

definition: “Education is not routine 
vhich is conformity, but discussion and 
wledge, the aim of which is to develop 
* Tt must have been about 


vetore acting. 


Many centuries later 
“Con- 
f man depends on whether mind con- 
Dr. 


d early in this discussion, still says pretty 


Pericles said this. 


the same thought when he said: 
ts or thoughts control the mind.” 


thing as was said by Pericles more than 
The reader may be assured, then, that 


mpt anything new by way of defining 


ver, gathered some thoughts on what edu- 
4 


some of which’ deserve mention. 


ilwavs been those who believe with the 
homas Gradgrind that all we 


want 1s 


but Facts,” to complete our education. 


| must hold facts is no doubt essential but 
nean that education consists of gathering 


Dewey, internationally known educator, 


hat facts are only data; that 1s are only 


completed meanings, and unless they are 


complete ideas, they are as helpless as are 
rs 

who spent a long life seeking education 
in education is so astonishing as the 
ince it accumulates in the form of inert 
iccording to the above quoted educators, 
iber of facts known but the number of 
and correlated and made alive in the 
it count in education. 

Newton who said: “The sum of a 
s the knowledge of his own ignorance.” 
n Newton’s idea that education is not a 
S ending at a specific point but rather 
continued throughout our adult years. 
nd, as did Henry Adams, that a great 
s were needed to make a very Tatle 
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If my interpretation of Newton is correct, then those 
who favor a General Staff E ligible List or any other E ligt- 
bility List based on graduation from a particular school, 
are on the wrong track for they thereby make education 
a terminable process (after which those on the list are 
“sitting pretty’) and not one that must be continued 
throughout life. 

Some years ago I came 
tion- 


across the following: “Educa 
wh: at remains behind whe n you h: ive forgotte n all 
you have learned.” 

Ap parently General Gallieni had a conception of edu 
cation similar to the one just quoted. (It will be recalled 
that this General, then old and retired, initiated the plan 
of reinforcing the French Army by the use of taxicabs, 
thereby turning the tide in the battle of the Marne). 
Gallieni (so we are told by Andre Maurois in his biogra- 
phy on Marshal Lyautey) in 1894, commanded the 
fighting army in Indo-China, as a 
then a young man, joined this army. 
favor with the Commander 
Gallieni said: 


Colonel. Lyautey, 


He 


asked to dinner. 


soon found 
and was 
“IT suppose you have brought out all the 
very latest documents for your work as Chief of Staff.” 

“Certainly, Colonel.”’ 


“You can show me all that after dinner It would 


interest me.” 
Lyautey went to his quarters to fetch the recent “Ac 
tive “Staff 


General 


Service” publication, the latest edition of 
Recommendations’ and the new 


Tactics” from the Staff School. 
“That's c: apit. al,” 


“‘Course of 
said Gallieni, “just give them to me, 

and without a word he took a piece of brown paper, 
carefully wrapped up the three books, tied the parcel up 
with string and concluded: “These breviaries would only 
get you into trouble here; you ‘Il le arn your job on the 


Spot by handling men and matters. 


We must not sontiade from this anecdote that Galliens 


and Lyautey (he sw allowed the lesson whole), were 


practic: al men and nothing else. The stories of their bril- 
liant careers, show time and time again, that both pos 
sessed the quality of seeing what the problem was and 
how to tackle it, which 1s not only the indispensable 

tribute of the capable commander but also the most out 
They 


were practical, yes, but not in the sense conveved by 


standing characteristic of the truly educated man. 


President Hutchins of Chicago University when he said 
“Practical men are those who practice the errors of their 
fathers.’ 

| have tried to dige st all the aforesaid ide as on educ a 
tion as well as many others and have reached one firm 
conviction. It is this: The integrity of an educated man 
is in no way affected by the fact that his thought reveals 
the influence of other minds; of principles and doctrines 
and the accumulated wisdom of the ages. “Every idea” 
it has been said, “has its parents, like “all living things.’ 
The educated man achieves in that he produces “‘a cre 
ative fusion of pre-existing material.” 


But there are the martial philosophers who will say: 
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“All this 


cation which they teach in Harvard cael Yale and Prince- 


‘boloney’ may be all right for cultur: il edu 
ton; it may do for college professors and pocts, but how 
does it deserve a pl: ice in the military service where dis- 
cipline must be maintained; where there must be un- 
que stioned obedience and loyalty to the views of the su 
yeriore 


Frederick Charles, a 


said some years before the Franco-Prussian war: 


P rince distins guished P russian 

General, 

“Three points must be simultaneously looked to, which 
Th 


develop the military qualities of each indiv 


will enable our army to beat the French. 


sol lier; the second is to ap point leaders witl 
knowledge of all three arms; the third is to 
French, more subtle and less formal tactics.’ 
Because of limited intelligence among t 
men the first item—that of developing the 
necessarily be 
The le aders with 
knowledge of all arms needs both training a 
And the third 


education, for, in the field of tactics, 


must accomplished mo 


training. second item 

subtle tactics—can come 
as we 
it is always the creative mind that counts. 
skill and invention of the leader count fe 
these are integrated on the battlefield throu 
of education. 

The 


such as discipline, obedience, loy alty, sk 


two doctrines one connotes the 


niques for producing the military ‘machine 


implies as Lord Roberts pointed out, “‘free 
vidual intelligence and initiative’’—are me 


but supplement each other. While the fir 
mainly through training and the second I; 
education they should be considered as ft 


eff 


above observation is § 


of the whole process for making 
The 


“To the soldier war is a trade; 


organization. 
way of saying: to the of= 


ficer a science; to the general an art.’ 
It has been said east stupidity is the one natural gift 
that cannot be cultivated. The 


that twenty 


army mental tests, as 


already mentioned, show millions of our 


people are stupid. Intelligence is also a natural gift. 


Education probab sly cannot increase it but proficiency in 


The 


army ments il tests show that we have but four or five 


using it is greatly enhanced through re: al education. 


million humans in the United States who are really in- 
telligent. 
stupid and intelligent. 
then, 


The rest of the popul ation ranges between 
Are we not bound to conclude 
and edu- 


that training must ever be for the many 


cation for the few? 


In the military service youth has it on age in every- 
thing excepting alone where brains count. "Thee me 
stress physical fitness above everything else would 1 
doubt have found Marshal Von Hindenburg over hee 
Marshal Foch under w eight. Yet these two men opposed 
each other as supreme commanders of colossal armies in 


the greatest war the world has ever seen. It must have 
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been their mental htness and not the: 
them to the top. It must have bee: 


brains plus education. 


Our discussion would not be com} 


graph or two on the kinds of school: 


schools, that are needed pursual 


education. 
When it comes to training there 
“School of the Soldier” 


to be with their regiments, majors with ¢ 


the school tl 


AC the 


| lifes colonels 
eir battalions 





doct 
the | 


whe 


TY! 


CUT- 


1 * 
is a science to an ofhcer, 


Evetett Martin’s dictum. 


To quot 
teaches nothing; it merely epuips the studer 


may learn something for himself. It is 


quiry, a habit of mind.” 


Little men, and that means uneducat 


then we should adhere to Ve 
“Science real 


t so that 


opinionated. Such men, it has been said \ 


admit that they are sinful than that the) 
The educated man is seldom opinionat 
that, between him and the other fellow 
right. An educated man has not only 


convictions but also the courage to chang: 


H 


ri 
) 


In a school that emphasizes — DOVE 


the members of the faculty should 1 
pression that they know more a ev 
the students know about any. In this 
said (I get the story from Captain Lidd l 
Marshal Foch, while an instructor in the / 
told his pupils that they must learn to | 


must h ave freedom of ‘mind, no prepo SSESS 








TRAINING, 





ed that they would be taught a theory 
ild not be open to discussion. 
canal in a school that claims to be 
nstitution, rather than a training center, 
tolerance for the opinion of others; one 
courage the use of the mind rather than 
fine, in the Special Service School, in- 
ld be the handmaiden of training and in 


e tt doct! , 
p the Gen« ~eryice Schools indoctrination should end if 


| ; 
lonels } es 
when and where education begins. 


~ an en the nevt subiect let me give a 


PE 


1 
LIONS 


-OFF 


to Ve 
¢ teal 
that 


only of promotion, but none of any heroic deeds ot arms. 


at ve relled like cats and dogs; 


nastiffs, scrambling for rank and pay like 


they worried one 


nt system ot promotion in the army leaves 
1 
to be 


desired, at least, in the opinions of two 
en in civil life who have expressed their 
subject. I shall quote these views and leave 
judge their validness. 
Our Wonderland of 


M. Beck, U 


Hon. 


S. House of Represe ntatives, Ssavs of 


Bureaucracy,” 


(officers) generally enter in the lowest grades 
promoted in accordance with s¢ niority to the 
grade of colonel. Any promotion to the various grades of 

f ased on selection. It will readily be seen that 
ng st of a man’s life in the army between the 
ond lieutenant and colonel, nothing these men 
hasten their promotion to higher ranks and 
sponsibilities. There is no adequate incentive to greater 
ts for many a man has spent the better part of 

Army and has been retired for age without 
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getting beyond the grade of 


believed in the 


Frederic Palmer, 


captain Or major 


Napoleon 
career open to talent 
American Wat 
ents who has not missed an important war sinc 1597 
“Our Greatest Battle 


Once an 


dean of Correspond 


tells us 1n 


othcer, he could lean back on his oars if he 


chose—the hardest work of his career 


having bee n finished 
theirs He a cleat 
on the slow-moving escalator of promotion, waiting on the 
death 
army 


when other boys are beginning became 
and retirement of 


When officers met, t 


seniors or the expansion of the 


mn or twenty years alftet 


graduation or receiving their commissions, they found 
nges of fortune which alumni of civil col 
veryone was in the same relative rank as 


i second lieutenant. The army opposed 


lection as that meant political” influence 


[ pon our entry into the war, our 


we been divided into three classes: (A) 
per cent of the whole, officers who 
‘the Leavenworth graduates; officers who 


natur al 
e in touch with the world 
ons, and the capacity of meeting situations 


inistrative ability and idership 


alert, vital with 


ild have done well in any occupation in 
, average othicers. devoted to their duty 
cient These re presented about 1) per 
uuld have been moderately successful in 


the remaining 50 per cent of varying dé 
ty. They included th 


@d courts 


kept 


t 


those 


othcers who 


those without ambition 
own since they received their commissions 


rs for etiquette without power of initiative 


led any extra work, those who were never 
men into battle This class. with few ey 
not have been successful in civil life: not 
doctors, railroad men or mechanics. They 
we earned the pay they received anywher 
Taken as a whol the average was 
as in any group of men; it was high, in 
ng the absence of incentive and of comp 


ondemnations ot the promotion system 
ive spent more than half of my life, im 
pelled me to a study of promotion schemes past and 


present. This study has led 


to the conclusion that pro 


motion in an anywhere else 


army or donc correctly 


should be based largely on training 


nd educ ition ind 


that consequently a thre in-one disse rtation on Tt ining 


Education and Promotion 


would be in order 


I was much interested and also impressed to find that 


the armies of Great Britain, France, Germany, Ital 
Russia, and Japan all employ promotion by selection 
Our Regular Army, of all the armies worthy of the 


stands 
to all 
The most plausible justincation | have he ird in favot 
Those 


who adhere to promotion by seniority usually qualify 


name, alone im its adherence to promotion b 


seniority general officet 


grades save that of 
ot our present system 1s that it prevents favoritism 


their arguments by Saying that the \ would be in favor ol 


selection if it could be done honestly. Thx paucity of 
ideas for the system coupled with the fact that evervorn 
in the regular service 1S famuliar with it, | aves me no 


alternative for continuing the discussion other than t 
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“All this ‘boloney’ may be all mght for cultural edu- 
cation which they teach in Harvard and Yale and Prince- 
ton; it may do for college professors and poets, but how 
does it deserve a pl: ace in the military service where dis- 
cipline must be maintained; where there must be un- 
questioned obedience and loy alty to the views of the Su- 
periorr 

Prince Frederick Charles, a distinguished Prussian 
General, said some years before the Meat Prussian war: 

“Three points must be simultaneously looked to, which 
will enable our army to beat the French. The first 1ts—to 
develop the military qualities of each individual private 
soldier; the second ts to appoint leaders with an intimate 
knowledge of all three arms; the third is to oppose to the 
French, more subtle and less formal tactics.” 

Because of limited intelligence among 
men the first item—that of developing the 

must necessarily be accomplished mostly through 
traning. The leaders with an intimate 
knowledge of all arms needs both training and education. 
And the third can come only through 


education, for, in the field of tactics, 


the masses of 
priv ate soldier 


second item 


subtle tactics 
as well as strategy, 
it is alw: rys the creative mind that counts. The energy, 
skill and invention of the leader count for little onions 
these are integrated on the battlefield through the process 
of education. 

The two doctrines one connotes the conventional, 
such as discipline, obedience, loyalty, skills and tech- 
niques for producing the military ‘machine and the other 
implies as Lord Roberts pointed out, “free play to indi- 
vidual intelligence and initiative’’—are not antagonistic 
but supplement each other. While the first is furthered 
mainly through training and the second largely through 
education they should be considered as the two halves 
of the whole process for making an effective military 
organization. The above observation is simply another 
To the soldier war is a trade; 
ficer a science; to the general an art.” 


way of saying: © to the of- 

It has been said that stupidity is the one natural gift 
that cannot be cultivated. The army mental tests, as 
already mentioned, show that twenty millions of our 
people are stupid. Intelligence is also a natural gift. 
Education probably cannot increase it but proficiency in 
using it is greatly enhanced through real education. The 
army ia tests show that we have but four or five 
million humans in the United States who are really in- 
telligent. The rest of the population ranges between 
stupid and intelligent. Are we not bound to conclude 
then, that training must ever be for the many and edu- 
cation for the few? 

In the military service youth has it on age in every- 
thing excepting alone where brains count. Those who 
stress physical fitness above everything else would no 
doubt have found Marshal Von Hindenburg over and 
Marshal Foch under weight. Yet these two men opposed 
each other as supreme commanders of colossal armies in 


the greatest war the world has ever seen. It must have 
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been their mental fitness and not thei; 
It must have bee; 
brains plus education. 1 


them to the top. 


Our discussion would not be comp! 
graph or two on the kinds of schools 
needed 


schools, that are 


pursuan 
education. 
When it comes to training there is 


“School of the Soldier” 


to be with their regiments, 


the school tl 
majors wit ; 
captains with their companies, lieuter t p 


closers and soldiers in the ranks, But 
and under our National Defense Act it ; 
the question to keep officers in the “School of the § 


for more than two ye ars before they 
duty. It was a wise provision that estab! 

of schools for officers to augment the “‘S 
Soldier,” I feel, must never 


it was prior to the World War. 


which, aga 
I believe that the place par excellence for t ; 
tary ‘‘skills, technique and devices” ts the Special Serves 
School. Here, of the two halves 
which constitute the whole process, the 


training 


should be emphasized above the latter. 1] 
not, however, be slammed in the face of educ 


The plant called “‘Education”’ is a delicate o1 M4 
seeds must be sown early. The plant must be wat 
occasionally in the Special Service School j der that —_ 
may not have withered beyond resuscitation w . 
reaches the General Service Schools. No student sho . oe 


ever in any school be permitted to master doctri 
thoroughly that doctrines, in turn, master him 


or should deal, largel 
tion (and I like to think of our General Service § 2 
as such) there ought to be above everything else an aq 4H. 
mosphere of open-mindedness. If, as has been said, wi 

is a science to an officer, then we should adhere to D 
Evetett To quote Science reall T 
teaches nothing; it merely epuips the student so that) . 
may learn something for himself. 
quiry, a habit of wind” 


In schools that deal, 


Martin’s dictum. 
It is a metn id 


Little and that means uneducated met b some: 
opinionated. Such men, it has been said, “would rat! Bi prom 
admit that they 
The educated man is seldom opinionated He b GM the r 
that, between him and the other fellow, both ma f 


right. An educated man has not only the courag 


men, 


are sinful than that they are wrong views 


convictions but also the courage to change his con 


In a school that emphasizes education above t 
the members of the faculty should never giv 
pression that they know more about every subject 
In this 


secTior 
nnectio 


the students know about any. 


said (I get the story from Captain Lidde ll Hart) th gr: 
7 1, (ue Tr 
Marshal Foch, while an instructor in the Ecol: ae 


told his pupils chat they must learn to reason, that OF ad 


sessions hic 





must have freedom of mind, no preposs 


dor 
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TRAINING, 


d that they would be taught a theory 
suld not be open to discussion. 
itmosphere in a school that claims to be 
nstitution, rather than a training center, 
f tolerance for the opinion of others; one 
ncourage the use of the mind rather than 
fine, in the Special Service School, in- 

iid be the handmaiden of training and in 
rvice Schools indoctrination deoid end if 
education begins. 

g on to the next subject let me give a 

Sherman to round out this second part of 
‘What is grand strategy?” asked Sher- 
answer was: ‘“Common sense applied to 

You have got to do something. You 
nd asking corporals and sergeants. You 
to which I would 
means intelligence developed through 


mut in your own mind: 


PROMOTION 


as always been not only an interesting 
) a most vexatious one. 
about the 


s life of Johnson we are told 


(St. A saph who, while discoursing on promotion 


ferred to one of them and remarked: ““He 

het chaplains looking for vacancies; but that 
ir to the clergy. | remember when | was 

y after the battle of Lafelde, the officers seri- 


d that no general was killed.” 


istory, as 1t 1S taught to boys and girls, we get 


ion that no one was ever jealous of W ashing- 
iob of Commander-in-Chief of the Conti- 
that wr angling f for rank did not exist and 


ever more than “willing to fight for love of 


How different is the picture that John Adams gives 


of the officers,” he tells us, 


“were thinking 
notion, but none of any heroic deeds of arms. 
cats and dogs; they worried one 
mastiffs, scrambling for rank and pay like 


nt system ot promotion in the army leaves 
e desired, at le ast, 1n the opinions of two 


men in civil life who have expressed their 


subject. I shall quote these views and leave 

judge their validness. 

Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy,’ Hon. 
Beck, U 


. S. House of Representatives, Savs of 


(officers) generally enter in the lowest grades 
ire promoted in accordance with seniority to the 
lonel. Any promotion to the various grades of 
based on selection. It will readily be seen that 
st of a man’s life in the army between the 
second lieutenant and colonel, nothing these men 

hasten their promotion to higher ranks and 

ties. There is no adequate incentive to greater 
ts for many a man has spent the better part of 
\¢ Army and has been retired for age without 
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getting beyond the grade of captain or major 


Napoleon 
believed in the 


career open to talent.” 

American Wat Correspond 
j 

ents who has not missed an important war since 1597 

tells us in ““Our Greatest Battle’ 

Once an officer, he could lean back on his oars if he 
chose—the hardest work of his career having been finished 
when other boys are beginning theirs. He became a cleat 
on the slow-moving escalator of promotion, waiting on th 


Frederic Palmer, dean of 


death and retirement of seniors or the expansion of the 
army. When officers met, ten or twenty years after 
graduation or receiving their commissions, they found 
none of the changes of fortune which alumni of civil col 
leges found. Everyone was in the same relative rank as 
when he became a second lieutenant. The army opposed 
promotion by selection as that meant 


political influence 
and favoritism 


Upon our entry into the war, our 
othcers might have been divided into three classes: (A) 
including about per cent of the whole 
were the best of the Leavenworth graduates; officers who 
had shown administrative ability and natural leadership 
othcers who were in touch with the world, alert, vital with 
strong constitutions, and the capacity ot mecting situations 
These men would have done well in any occupation in 
civil life. (B), average officers, devoted to their duty 
consistently efhcient. Thes« 


othcers who 


represented about 40 per 
cent They would have been moderately successful in 
civil life. (C), the remaining 50 per cent, of varying d 
grees of capacity They included the officers who kept 
step and escaped courts, those without ambition, thos¢ 
who had not grown since they received their commissions 
the fussy sticklers for etiquette without power of initiative 
those who avoided any extra work, those who were never 
meant to lead men into battle. This class, with few ex 
ceptions, would not have been successful in civil not 
good lawyers or doctors, railroad men or mechanics. They 
would never have earned the pay they received anywhere 
but in the army Taken as a whole, the average was 
about the same as in any group of men; it was high, in 
deed, considering the absence of incentive and of comp. 
tition 


The atoresaid condemnations ol the promotion system 
under which I have spe nt more than half of my life im 
pelled me to a study ot promotion schemes, past and 
present. This study has led to the conclusion that pro 
motion in an army, or any where else, done correctly 
should be based largely on training and education and 
that consequently a three-in-one disse rtation on Training 
Education and Promotion, would be in order. 

I was much interested and also impressed to find that 
the armies of Great Britain, Germany, Italy 
Russia, and Japan all employ promotion by selection 

Our Regular Army, of all the 


I rance 


armies worthy of the 
name, stands alone in its adherence to promotion by 
seniority, to all grades save that of general officer. 

The most plausible justincation I have heard in favor 
of our present system 1S that it pr vents favoritism. Thos 
who adhere to promotion by seniority usually qualify 
their arguments by saying that they would be in favor of 
selection if it could be done honestly. Thx paucity of 
ideas tor the system coupled with the tact that everyone 


in the regular service 1S familiar with it, leaves I 


ic no 


alternative tor continuing the discussion other than t 
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turn to the philosophy underlying promotion by se- 
lection. 

Just like ideas on education, some of those which per- 
tain to promotion date back thousands of years. From 
ancient Athens we learn that intelligent leadership was 
not considered a mere cultural luxury but a matter of life 
and death. Plato said: “‘Is it possible so to train the most 
gifted among mankind that their powers may be ex- 
panded to the utmost and used to guide their fellowmen 
in the paths of virtue and true happiness?” Having found 
all the various schemes wanting, he attacked the problem 
himself in his Republic but in the end he confessed that 
the ideal state could nowhere be found on earth nor would 
it ever likely to be. 
ment by the people but constantly urged government by 


He was never in favor of govern- 


the best people. 


Plato believed also that every individual has a natural 
orbit which prescribes the boundaries of his career. Today, 
even as in the days of Plato, many an individual makes 
himself unhappy by continually trying to rise to a more 
commanding position than the one in which he finds 
himself and so to rise into a sphere beyond his abilities. 
When he rises into a sphere beyond his c capacities his un- 
happiness is bound to be greater than ever. It will show 
itself by an impatient and even tyrannical attitude in the 
presence of difficulties. 
their jobs don’t act that way. 


Men who truly measure up to 


Promotion by seniority, as I see it, tends towards the 
situation in which the ambition of the many far out- 
distances their ability. Promotion by seniority stands for 
the value of all men whereas selection implies the idea 
that it is more important to have valuable men. The 
former makes for the cult of the average and the gradual 
while the latter, recognizing 
that some men have ten talents, others one and some none 
at all, bespeaks the correctness of Plato's idea that every 
individual has a natural orbit which prescribes the bound- 


destruction of excellence, 


arie S of his career. 


By giving everybody the same deal, as promotion by 
seniority largely does, are we giving everybody a square 
deal or are we penalizing the men of outstanding ability 
for the benefit of the “dull but worthy?” And are we 
thereby promoting the best interests of the service? And 
what about the assertions that the bulk of the officers are 
against selection? Is not this, perhaps, the best reason 
for selection, when we recall that the bulk of human be- 
ings is more interested in the right to be handsomely em- 
ploy red rather than the requisite to be assuredly useful? 
These and many other questions occur as one delves into 
the problem. 

“Duty is not an uncommon thing, gentlemen,” said 
Woodrow Wilson. “Men are performing it in the ordi- 
nary walks of life all around us all the time.” Just be- 
cause a man performs his duty is not enough to warrant 
preferment to positions of responsibility. Promotions 
should come only when duty ts joined with such things 
as, “courage to live above the average and ahead of the 
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tume.”’ The reward for duty well perfor 


retirement ona generous stipend, 






It seems to me that promotion, which 
to longevity, is too much like the fame 
who lived 96g years but, so far as the 
show, never did anything else. 

I seriously doubt the advisability of pre 
lection to the grade of general officer with 
of selection in the lower ranks. for in thi 
in time of peace, a man ts likely to reach 
figuratively speaking, he has one foot in Ar| 
grave and the other on a banana peel befo: b 
eligible for consideration. 


Tiry 














Ie was Samuel Johnson who pointed out ie 
certainties are the bane of men of talent Ur “hy 
system of promotion by seniority a you 
natural talents may start out well but, wi: 
years, will do what's needed to be sure of his job. » dy 
more. It is sad but true that among human beings the 
are so many good beginnings and poor endings. It’s to 
much like the college student who —* wi 


An officer should « 










to pass in his studies. 
ps ass to merit promotion. 






It is appropriate at this point to introduce a s 
mentary quotation from the Hon. James M Beck ¢ 
show what this author has to say about promotion by 
lection in our Navy: ““The Navy system of pr 
Mr. Beck tells us, “is even worse than that of the Arm 
in creating a bureaucracy which is water-tight and 
difficult to control as a porcupine with bare hands. The 
younger officers must come before a board 
periors in rank and length of service. Thi 
liberty to scrutinize the entire record of the off 











examination and ordinarily he must conform ¢ 
of the bureaucracy or else he has little cha 
motion.” . 

Without knowing the basis of the aforesaid opinion » 
may be sure that the information did not come from ¢! 







who have been selected. In this connection, ther 






not so many of us who do not cherish th 
that if only the truth were known we should prove to 
the very ones to be selected. 

In my opinion no system of promotion by selectior 
be made to work unless those who do the selecting at 
men who are educated in the sense that has | 
sized repeatedly during this discussion. And 
more, not only those who do the selecting, but also 
preparing efficiency re ports on which selections are | 
must be equipped with education that wil! give them 
“ sympathy for the point of view of others t 
insight into the bias and limitations of their own out 
on life.” 

Assuming a system of selection, who 7 
promotion from rank to rank till the high st grades 
reached? Dr. Albert E. Wiggam, in his “New Decalogu 
of Science,” records the following: “Intelligence appea's 
to me to be the thing that enables a man | 
without education. Education appears to be 
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s the man to get along without the use 


n- \ mplies here, intentionally I am sure, the 

f education—the stuffing- the-mind kind, 

re that develops proficiency 1 in using in- 
as his book reveals, he believes. 

ny gprts = that the intelligent man 

in often does get along in the service. 

the stuffing-the-mind education also gets 











uently, without using his intelligence. 
\ hi e types, however, deserves the promotion 
of longevity often brings them. In a 
f selection they would no doubt be passed 


ction then, that only the intelligent man 

is is proficiency in using intelligence through 

¥ ation that has been emphasized through 
deserves unimpeded promotion. And let 

rstood that while the kind of education | 

gotten 1n schools, it is more likely to be 










net 1 who are not students in the commonly 

ot men who may not even have graduated 
nd colle ges but who in the course of years 

‘lated an immense amount of purposeful 
education that they have given themselves. 

rposely refrained from touching on character 







sion for character is not an inheritance but 


nt. “Character,” as Goethe tells us, “‘is 















IN TAKASHI AOKI 


inese Army 


1 little over a year since I first landed in 
San Francisco. Consequently I do not feel fully 
to give my impressions of the United States 
ns except in a general way. I shall, however, 


rite down my observations to the best of mv 


1¢ into close contact with the younger men 
| very quickly learned that flattery and 
far removed from their lives. wg ae 

words at neerity are much preferred. With this 1 
| shall attempt to make a frank disclosure of my 
ights erning the United States and Americans, 
wi ntry and countrymen, and of the relations 

two nations. 

hirst thing which impressed me, almost 1m- 
n landing, was the extreme kindness of 
cecilia for myself a spirit of kindliness 


S among all the Americans with whom | 
tact. 






States army officer, who had been at one 
to the American Embassy in Tokyo, was 
an to greet me when I arrived. His warm- 
lity greatly impressed me, untutored as | 
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formed in the stream of the work r and the development 


of character I have, therefore, included in my conception 
of education. 

Even a system of selection based on intelligence plus 
education, will fall far short of perfection. it will ever 
have to contend against the human tendency pointed out 
by Samuel Johnson, ‘ ‘that a man will ple ase more upon 
the whole by negative qualities than by positive ; by 
never offending than by giving a great deal of deligh 
It will ever hawe to be on gt werd against the two most 
influential of men’ Ss passions ambition and self interest 

pointed out by the Bishop of Sc. Asaph and John 
Adams. 

[ need hardly add that this discussion on Training, 
Education and Promotion has made me a firm believer in 
promotion by selection. Eventually I believe our Army 


will have to come to it. so why not now? 


(CONCLUSION 


Indoctrination is the handmaiden of training Edu 
cation begins where indoctrination ends. He who 
through training and educ ation, knows ‘‘how to put salt 
on the tail of an ide a; who has acquired the art of cot 
relating and coordinating dead facts to make them live 
and A posse sses 1n adc jition to intelligence, the courage 
to use it (the supreme test of char: acter) should lead and 
command. He and he alone deserves unimpeded pro 
motion. 


My American Impressions 


“Japan has known what it 
means to have America as 
its friend.” 


was at that time in the ways of Americans. He was not 
only a generous and gracious host, but a wonderful help 
in acquainting me with the customs of his country. One 
bit of advice which he gave to me and which I have evet 
since striven to follow was to forget all about Japanese 


At times it 
has been difficult to carry out this advice to the letter, not 


customs and try and do as Americans do.” 
because | am unwilling or not anxious to do so, but be 
cause of the inherent difficulties in always knowing what 
an American would do under a given circumstance. 
After a brief stay in San Francisco, I went straight to 
Baltimore, Maryland. My purpose doing this was 
two-fold. First, to learn English, and second, to acquaint 
myself with American customs. In either event, because 
of the fact that few of my countrymen live in Baltimore, 
I was assured of the almost certainty that for three months 
I would not be embarrassed with having to tell a white 
lie by saying that I had forgotten how to spec ak Ja ipanese 
Needless to say, it was very difficult for me at first, as | 
spoke precious little English, and that badly. But it 1 
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amazing how, under compulsion, one quickly learns a 
language. With the aid of a map of the city, it was not 
long before I could tell many Baltimore ans of points of 
interest which they had never seen! Often, while poring 
over my map, some kindly stranger would volunteer as- 
sistance, and once | was even accompanied to my desti- 
To me 


Baltimore was a city of friendly people. Evervone seemed 


nation, to be certain that I did not go astray. 
only too anxious to help me with my language difficulties. 
asked to 
Unfortunately, | was unable to accept these in- 
vitations to be 


I was invited to various churches, and there 
speak. 
1 speech- maker, because I felt the lan- 
guage handicap to be too great, even though I secretly 
longed to tell my American friends of my sincere - 
Thus 1 


went, Crips to schools, an involunt: ary Inspection of a ‘vie 
hotel; trips through de partment stores. Wherever | went 


preciation for their whole-hearted reception. 


everyone seemed “only too anxious to explain things to 


me, and at the same time to seek from me information 
concerning similar things in Japan. In short, my three 
months’ stay in Rdsionene was a round of learning and 
of gathering first impressions. 

It was not long before | grew accustomed to the typical 
American frankness. I enjoyed it. It was an entirely new 
experience to me. This is because of the inherent reserve 
which is so much a part of all Japanese. To be otherwise 
than reserved, for a Japanese, is to be considered ill-bred. 
It is perhaps because of this reserve that we Japanese are 
so often misunderstood by people on this side of the 
globe. As a national characteristic, since my sojourn in 
America, | much prefer the buoyant frankness of the 
typical American to the cold, quiet reserve which forms 
so much a part of the Japanese character. Perhaps in the 
course of time when we have had more opportunity to 
meet Americans, this desirable attribute will find its mark 
in Japan, and leave its impress upon the Japanese who, 
quite unsuspectedly, also loves his g good times, picnics and 
good cheer. The typical Japanese reticence, | might say in 
passing, is the fruit of care ful teaching from earliest child- 
Pos- 
sibly also this reticence, if we can colli it such, is an out- 
ward manifestation of the tenets of our national religion. 


After my came to Washington 
where I found a repetition of my experience in Baltimore. 
Again I found the same spirit of kindliness, of friendli- 
ness, and above all, the same frankness. Perhaps I have 
been particularly fortunate in my contacts, although | 


hood, not to display one ’s thought or emotions. 


stay in Baltimore | 


doubt that they have been unusual. Generally speaking, 
all my friends, be they Army officers, Navy officers or 
civilians, seem to have the same characteristics. 
Surrounded as I am by a spirit of friendliness, it is at 
times difficult for me to realize that below the surface, in 
both America and Japan, a spirit of ill-feeling is smoul- 
dering. It always seems so absurd to me that such a con- 
dition should continue, and that some positive means are 
not undertaken in both countries to clear away the veil 
of suspicion which has been allowed to becloud the 






) August 


friendly relations between our respective 





intries, | 

think such suspicions come from mutual ignorance 

It does not seem strange to the majority of :) Amer 
can friends that they hove never been in Japan; to den’ 
seems quite natural. This is home, and co: —itiiie | 
the Japanese wish to learn to know the Unit States sl i} 
Americans, the Japanese should come here. By: isis \b 
to the Japanese in Japan, it does not seem Inge he 
they, the Japanese, have never been to America: mame | 
is home to them, and if Americans wish to know lapan 
and the Japanese they should visit Japan! In my opinion 
this simple reasoning, or lack of it, is the root of most of 
the trouble. If and when the two nations again sii Xx 
that familiar intercourse which was so general during the | 
second half of the last century and during the first decad 
of the present century, then and only hen wi | the spirit ek 
of goodwill and friendliness once more be the kevny te of P: 
Aumevi rican-Japanese relations. ‘ 

Relations between countries cannot be judged by ¢ \ 


use or non-use by one country of the materials ot th 


other. Were this not so, American-Japanes: relatior 


would be the hue of a rainbow! I say this, because | 
Japan, on every hand, we find a steady process of Amer 
canization taking place. Everywhere we see evidences 

the United States: modern concrete buildings: asphalt 
boulevards; traffic lights; automobiles; filling stations 


soda fountains; taxicabs, and a thousand and or 


things. For this reason it is at times difficult for me 
grasp the real cause of the gres at stone wall or misund 
standing which has so mysteriously arisen. 

I am of the opinion that this atmosphere of suspic 
and mistrust has been, in part, fostered by a portion of | 
the press in both countries. I hold no brief for the press of \ 
my country, for I realize that a portion of it is just 
sensational and unfair towards America, as a powerful Ji ered 
portion of the American press is toward Japan. In bot \f 
cases it is not difficult to discover the motive. The masses JJ con 
in both countries easily understand sensationalism, and J cap, 
the American bugaboo i increases circulation as well as the A 


We saw in the World War, how mn 


very powerful. the press can be in controlling the thoughts J Serg 


Japanese hobgoblin. 


of a people. It follows that the press, in a like manner, Ha d 
could be a powerful medium for bringing our countries H@ wer 
towards a closer understanding. four 

Japan has known what it means to have America as its J the 
friend. We have not forgotten the ram } of Japan by pre 
nited States Dut 


Commodore Perry; the patience of the 
the clair 


during the perilous and troublesome vl years of 


Retearetien: the friendly spirit of encouragement t du ining had 
the Russo-Japanese War; or the generous sympathy show! kill 
by your good people during the Gren Earthquak: wer 

A Japanese proverb says that after a rain the ground cact 
becomes firmer. Since the present misundersta nding ae 
shared by only a portion of the people of both An ( ; 
and Japan, the near future will prove it to hav beet ve 


rain which has served to make the bonds of our trend 
closer and stronger. 
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With ten days’ 
Lieutenant Hazzard, 


bulary were put ashore at San Ramon, Samar, 


ONE BEFORE: rations, Cap- 


and a company of 146 


igainst the Pulajantes, 
stronghold. 

nd that San Ramon had been burned and 

i, but that the site was surrounded by hostile 

Building a fort, he waited the arrival of supplies, 

e the interior, meanwhile eking out an exist- 

ps with bats, snakes, apes, and whatever 

t tasty, in the surrounding jungle. After 

ntact with civilization, Captain Coch- 


and if possible 


Wve then 


ud c 1] I 


Ah no ct 


attack 


N the day preceding the departure a reconnais- 
ce was made of the trail leading to the interior 
for about two miles to the west. The usual bray- 
[ voujons OC curred and the trail was found to be CcOovV- 
red by the Pulajan’s posts on Forrest Hill and Lookout 
the approaches to which were carefully re- 
noitered 1 by me mbers of the patrols detailed for their 
pture. 
\t two o'clock on the morning of the departure, the 
led respectively by First Sergeant Bustos and 
rgeant Alalay, At 
designated place a short distance | the Fort chey 
ere to rejoin the C ompany, which le aving at half- past 
t was to clear the Peninsula of San “we and reach 
¢ forest-covered mountain side before daybreak. This 


Iminar 


set out on their dangerous missions. 


operation was accomplished without mishap, 


| 
neither patrol brought in 


each leader 

ing that the man he had spared for use as a guide 
! retused to be captured and it had been necessary to 
lhim. They had crept up on the Pulajans, all of whom 


| 
asleep and h ad used the long d: agects carried by 


prisoner, 


soldier inside his legging with ‘och silent efficiency 
1 
only of the enemy had escaped. 
ihe ta to obtain a guide had no influence upon the 
tain s 


rmination to continue with the expedition. 
’ two squads ahead as an advance guard he 





pushed on, following the almost obliterated trail which 


led directly into the unknown wil lerne ss to the 


west 
The going became incre asing rly steep and difficult the 


farther the coast was left in rear. A halt was made at 


noon in a deep Walley down which a mountain stream 
brawled its way through jagged masses ot voleank roc k. 
The men sought resting places on the roc ks and even 1n 
the water, to avoid the 


leeches that infested the forest 


seemingly in millions. After a short rest the 


advance was 
resumed up the bed of the stream overt giant boul lers 
and around waterfalls almost hidden by curtains of intet 
laced vines. The crest of high watershed was passed 
over in the midst of a downpour ot icy rain which ob 
scured the view and made the trail almost impassabli 
Gathering darkness found the column ol bedraggled 
¢ across a valley whe re 
underfoot there was black mud, waist de« pin places, and 


overhead the 


and weary men trailing laboriously 


matted foliage of a forest so dense that 


the gloom in it was that of night. The rain continued to 
fall in torrents, but Cochrane pushed on, as a halt for the 
night in that morass was out of the question. In th 
nubile of the valley a sluggish stream with steep and 
miry banks presented a formidable obstacle. The n 


flounde red through it in mud and water reac hing to the if 


<n 
shoulders, one helping at another across the stream and up 


the bank on the other side. Fortunately rising ground 
was soon encountered, and the ¢€ ompany went into camp 
after a march of fourteen hours from San Ramon. 


A body of white troops in a similar situation no doubt 


would have spent a miserab le night lying y shelterless in 
soaked 


‘ochrane’s seasoned campaigners. 


drenched clothing on the It was not so 


Within half 


hour a circle of rain-proof leaf huts floored with boughs 


ground. 


with ¢ an 


had sprung up, the undergrowth had been cleared away 





Abandoned in an Seolated 


outpost, Captain Cochrane 
takes the offensive. 
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for a field both of view and of fire, and the men were 
wringing out their blankets and outer garments before 
huge fires built against the open sides of the huts. The 
only things needed to make them perfectly comfortable 
were a bowl of smoking-hot rice and a few cigarettes 
apiece, but as these luxuries were not forthcoming, they 
philosophically made the best of it and chattered away 
happily over the scanty meal prepared by the cooks. 
Meanwhile the covering groups had been relieved and a 

“running guard” detailed, four double sentry posts being 
established near the edge of the clearing. 

When supper was over the men finished drying their 
clothing and dressed, scraped the mud from their shoes, 
wiped off their arms and equipment, and packing them- 
selves together by squads with loaded rifles at hand, pro- 
ceeded to take a well-earned rest. Cochrane had a sepa- 
rate hut, built in the center of the circle, and the men 
vied with each other in making him as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. He noticed a peculiar 
phenomenon on this night, which was that all the objects 
in the vicinty of the camp were phosphorescent, the 
strange brilliancy extending half-way up the tree trunks 
and giving the forest a weird and unearthly aspect. 


The march to the westward was resumed early the next 
morning. 










The trail led over another mountain rang 
then down into a maze of ridges. It was in P sssible to 
determine the general slope of the land as the 
seemed to flow in every direction. Sonera the trail 
shown no indication of recent use, but numerous rel 


strea 


made footprints were now observed. It was evident that 
the Pulajans on the San Ramon coast did not use the old 
trail the column had followed, but had another and mor 
direct route leading straight through the jungle. 

Cochrane joined the advance guard on this morning 
and the march was continued with redoubled caution 
Several camote patches were passed during the morning 
and before noon the column arrived at a burned hut 
where the trail forked, one leading to the southwest and 
the other towards the north. Cochrane took the ace 
because it showed more use, and halted at noon oni 
long enough for the men to roast some camo‘: During 
the afternoon several other cultivated fields «1 nd burned 
houses were passed. Towards evening the olumn de 
scended into a wide valley, covered with cogs 
ten feet in height, and the trail, after branching severd 


gre ass Over 
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‘minated in a series of runways tunneled under the long 

zen directions. 
ted the column and taking a squad from the advance 
ward to reconnoiter. He followed a well used runw ay 
riginal direction and it was often necessary to crawl on 
through the mud to avoid the saw- -edge growth over- 
1 A s quite dark under the closely matted grass he had to 
Fr W hie faculties of observation into play to avoid getting be- 
. 7 network of runways, each of which seemed exactly like 















4 dy vith extreme caution he had progressed but a short dis- 

ae © emerged into a trail—almost a road—hard packed by 

eendiaeie of bare feet. It was not 

il, worn smooth by traffic; it was 

k left by a regiment of foot troops, 

thet no shoe prints. There were many 

bons t te that the body of men by whom 

ide had passed within a few hours, 
bavelling n easterly direction. 

me from the northwest. Cochrane 

t in that direction to the first bend 

ed this, came face to face with three 






















D., [hey had baskets strapped on their 
Backs. but each was in full uniform and armed = 
ed tw s and a dagger. Cochrane spoke to % Bie gormg Decame rmevent 
oa == Ss I ingly difficult 
telling henn to drop the weapons — 4 
hey had drawn and promising ads ee their lives and the third man rushed in with an uplifted bolo in each hand. 
# they would surrender. The man = front, a big Cochrane saved himself by a quick leap to one side and Sergeant 
huscular native, edged forward, making a motion Alalay, who appeared on the scene just at the opportune mo- 
ry hey oo he nour - gra a his ment, let drive with his pump-gun, first at the leader and then 
7 rms. When he got within reach, however, iN- 4+ the second man, the heavy ch arges of buckshot killing them 
_ ead ol surrendering he made a terrific cut a€ both instantly. Cochrane then dropped the remaining Pulajan 
hrane’s neck while at the same time one of his 7 
; with his revolver, and the incident was closed. 
pmpanions tried to stab the officer in the side The First Sergeant brought the Company up at the double 
pe: time when he heard the firing. The Macabebes manifested 
. great joy when it was found that the baskets taken from the 
= dead men contained rice and carabao meat in sufficient quantity 
pe to provide a full meal for all. A package of cigarrettes found 
. a on the big native was handed to Cochrane, who presented it to 
tes Sergeant Alalay with expressions of thanks for his timely action. 
When the arms and papers had been removed, the corpses were 
thrown into the long grass and the column was reformed. It was 
win now nearly dark and the usual rain was falling, so the selection 
of a camp site was of paramount importance. 
morning Sergeants Bustos and Alalay estimated the strength of ye 
} caution force from which the three Puljans evidently had straggled, : 
morning between five hundred and eight hundred men. Cochrane was 
rned hut resolved to pursue the Pulajans regardless of their strength. Real- 
west and izing, however, that his men were tired and hungry, he followed 
the latter the trail to the eastward only to the first stream; up the bed of 
oon onl which he led the Company until a place was found, isolated from 
During the beaten paths, where wood for fuel and leaves for shelter 
d burned could be obtained. The Company then went into camp, the 


usual arrangements for comfort and security being made under 
the direction of the First Sergeant, with whose measures the 
Captain did not often find it necessary to interfere. 

As soon as Cochrane’s hut was finished, he entered it 


umn ae- 
yrass ove 


no seve fa 
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and gave himself up to meditation. Ever since the dis- 
covery of the trail made by the Pulajans, he had been 
fighting off a peculiar impulse to march back to San 
Ramon at once by the route over which he had come. He 
could not understand this feeling. 
of this he was sure, for although the band that had passed 
outnumbered his own company many times over, he had 


It was not one of fear, 


often accepted similar risks voluntarily... The idea of re- 
turning empty-handed when the opportunity was present 
to engage under favorable circumstances an important 
force and also to capture food supplies and take prisoners 
from whom information could be gained was simply 


5 
No. 


and he would continue the pursuit until he struck them. 


ridiculous! He would be on the march by daybreak 

Thus he estimated the situation and made his decision, 
but for some reason he did not enjoy the serenity of mind 
which usually came after the completion of such an act. 
He paid little attention to the supper brought by the 
orderly, but when he saw Alalay’s grinning ‘face poked 
around the corner he did not fail to light ‘the cigarette 
placed c arefully on the leaf which served as a platter. 
After supper he i inspected the arrangements for the night. 
When he returned to the hut the Ghescbelinas came again. 
sulling him by the shoulder 


- go back, go back.” 


in the least aad he hed no faith in omens and presenti- 


Something seemed to be 
and saying He was not superstitious 
ments, yet the absurd impulse persisted in returning again 
and again. 

He was aroused from the deep reverie into which he 
had fallen by the sergeant of the guard who reported that 
one of the sentinels had seen something white moving 
about near the edge of the clearing and ‘wished to ‘om. 
if he should fire should it appear again. Going with the 
sergeant to the post, he found the corporal ond several 
oshes members of the guard standing beside the sentinel. 
The object had reappeared and onda be seen indistinctly, 
standing motionless a few yards beyond the circle of light 
cast by the fires. C ‘ochrane directed two men to follow 
him and walked out to it. It was a little white dog. When 
he called to it in English, it flew at him and leaped into 
his arms, barking, whimpering, licking at his hands and 
face and showing unbounded delight 1 in every way that 
a dog can. He carried it to the My to examine it and was 
greatly astonished to find that it was a white man’s dog 
—a fox terrier. 


The mystery of its appearance was not explained when 
one of the Macabebes, who while recovering from 
wounds, had spent several weeks at a station on the 
South Coast, declared that this dog belonged to a lieuten- 
ant of Scouts named Harris, on duty then at the same sta- 
tion, and further that the dog’s name was 
Cochrane called to him, “Here Spot,” 
low responded by barking joyfully. 


““Espote.”” 
and the little fel- 


“He is Harris’ dog, all nght. The question is, how 
did he get out here i in this —. It is too mysterious 
and | give it up.” So saying to himself, Cochrane took 
the dog in his arms and lay down, Spot pressing against 
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him as though he could not get close e: 
again and again came thx 
turn to San Reonen. He fought i it off and 
little, only to awaken with the feeling th 
tu 


could noc ins Ps 


gging at his shoulder and saying ° ‘go | 
This beoke down his opposition. Arousit ¢ 
geant he gave the curt order to prepare t 
The noncomn 
looked at him in amazement but a sharp re 


march within ten minutes. 


order brought him to his senses and withir 
specified time the column was in «eadines 
It would have been difficult to find am 
of the discipline in the organization thar 
march, coming as it did on such a night w 
had just settled down to sleep in comfo 
The Macabebes knew, a. 


the C: aptain never spared them when effort \ 


day’s journey. 


on the other hand he sedulously protected ¢ 
They 
toa night of discomfort at 
thought no more of it. 


unnecessary hardship and exertion. 
selves, therefore, 
Probably no other b 
on the Island could have been induced ¢ 

under similar circumstances, and 
thought bitterly, 


journey 
no sane commander wou 
tried to mz ake men do such a thing. 


left and to take a few hours of rest when ther 


exhausted to proceed. Late on the following ni 
third after the departure from San Ramon, the: 


A multitude of fi 





He stopp 


trail only long enough for the men to eat wh it 
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d threw themselves down, too utterly against the roof, swarmed up the stockade to engage the 
for food, drink, or anything but rest. diskettes with the weapons which they carried un- 
Ly 10 news to impart as everything had been sheathed and swung to their wrist by thongs. It had 
e wil at the fort and in the vicinity. He rained during the night and the roof was damp but the 
shment at the quick return, but as the thatching underneath being dry as tinder it soon took fire 





Cant ifed no explanation, refrained from fur- in adozen pli aces and flared | up, illuminating the surround 
T \we , ° 
* upon the subject. Cochrane lay down, ings until the scene was as clear as under i light of day. 
: ] 1 . : ee r > 0s ye . > . > y > " : 
B feeling Id himself, like “fifty-seven varieties of a Thinking that the defenders were doomed, the hordes 
d d this time he had no trouble in falling of Pulajans in w aiting on the edge of the jungle as though 
awakened by the crash of a he avy volley by a prearranged signal, now charged across the open, 
0! followed by the ringing notes of “‘call to their hideous a ape- like faces, red uniforms, and the long 
bled off his bunk to see what looked like white c: apes flapping from their shoulders, giving them 
Haming meteors cleaving the air towards the appearances of devils. Bare armed and bare legged, 
the tort e same time bullets were zipping through each man grasping two he avy bolos and whirling first one 
) 
the n ind the Pulajan war cry of tad-tad, tad-tad, weapon and then the other in a double moulinet so rapidly 
pieces ) was going up on all sides. The executed that he seemed to be c arrying two revolving 
) 
issaulted in force by the Pulajans. . disks of scintinllating steel, the mass of fanatics ane 
Knov it the weak point of the fort lay in the In- the stockade and surged around it as breakers dash a; gainst 
famn na thatch, the Pulajan Chief had provided a lighthouse built on a rock in the sea. 
Coes kers, consisting of som ’ 
9 ‘aie eee eed . fifty ae ey Meanwhile their riflemen kept up a heavy fire at the 
men, wit rches fastened to long poles, his plan evi- oc 
Fort regardless of whether they struck friend or foe. 
dently being to set the roof on fire aa thus force the de- : me AS 
su There were some who in an excess of frenzy threw down 
fenders to evacuate the work in disorder, in which case ; 
ochrane i : their rifles and, drawing their bolos, charged blindly at 
vy wou pecome easy victims to his hordes of bolo 
ver fave ; sits ' . : the Fort, cutting to the right and left and in sheer mad- 
Phage men. The plan was well conceived and it would have 


, , ness, he wing down their own people who got in the way. 
cceeded, had not the white man who planned the fort 


aken cognizance of such a contingency and provided a 
nter-measure. The le ading wave d: ished in immedi- 







The defenders, however, were in good courage. W ithin 
a few seconds after the alarm was given e ach soldier was 


at his post, and although the first wave of the fanatics 
r the opening volley and leaning the torches 


The ¢ Captain made a hasty tour of the Fort, finding 


\ , every man at his post and the PTS guns doing excellent 
a 


work with their flanking fire. Then he and the orderly 
on duty pl: iced some open ammunition cases within easy 


succeeded in firing the roof, not one of them reached the 
inside of the mudkede alive. Cochrane heard one Maca- 
bebe say to another as they watched a fanatic scale the 
fifteen foot stockade as e asily as a monkey runs up a 
coconut tree; a ou hol 1 him, whe nN he gets up, and l’ I 
stab him,” and watched them do this, both laughing 


heartily when the corpse flop ped to the ground. 


reach of the men, after which he sent the orderly to hoist 
the flag and himself sprang into the bastion nearest the 
jungle in order to size up the situation. The volume of 
fire from the jungle rather astonished him as he had not 
thought the Pulajans were so well provided with rifles 
and ammunition. From where he stood he could look 
along two faces of the Fort, and to his eyes the sheets of 
flames spurting from the double tie r of loopholes formed 
a beautiful sight. The Macabebes were yelling, cursing, 
singing and daring the Pulay ijans to come on as they fired 


All this time he had an idea in the back of his head 
that something needed his attention and when the roof 
flared up and ‘the Pulajan main body charged the Fort, 
he realized what it was. To seize a bolo and cut the ' 
bejucos holding the thatching in place required but a few 
seconds. He did this just as the heaviest rush of fanatics 
struck the stockade on three sides, and the flaming roof, 


eCavINg ft) 
P | 


2 


r towards the fort. bursting into greater blaze as it fell, dropped squarely 
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Within a few seconds eack 


into the thick of them, deluging them with fire. The 
Pulajans were prepared to meet bullets, bayonets or bolos; 
but the charms they wore sewed in their uniforms or 
bound upon their foreheads had no provision against be- 
ing roasted alive, so those who were able to move fell 
back, screaming with pain and rage 

The soldiers were using ammunition loaded with black 
powder and a dense pall of smoke settled over the Fort 
as soon as the flames died down in front of the stockade. 
There was a lull in the fighting then and Cochrane 
thought the Pulajans had fled, but he was mistaken for 
they charged again, this time against the face of the 
stockade to seaward. Then they charged on all sides and 
repeated this again and again, the soldiers peering 
through the smoke to hack at them or to shoot them 
down as they continued to come on as though bent upon 
their own destruction. At last the dawn came, suddenly, 
as it does in the tropics, and there in the open a few 
yards from the stockade stood a mere handful of Pulajans 
chanting their prayers in preparation for a last charge. 
As Hazzard expressed it, killing them had ceased to be- 
come a pleasure, but a final volley brought an end to the 
desperate attempt and then “cease firing” was sounded. 
The fight was over. 

Presently the dancing notes of reveille rang out and 
the sun popped up over the rim of the Pacific, its golden 
rays bestowing new beauty upon the flag floating above, 
before descending to dissipate the mists of night from a 
scene too ghastly to seem real. Of the six or seven hun- 
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dred fanatics who had attacked the Fort 
dred lay dead or mortally wounded on ¢ 
bloody paths leading from the clearing 
many others had dragged themselves off 
beasts—which indeed they were—in ihe 
The remainder of the band. 
seriously wounded, were dispersed in ev 
The casualities of the defenders wer 
killed, one mortally wounded and eight 
wounds more or less slight, none of w! 
be dangerous. One man had two fingers 
seemed | to look upon the matter as a joke 
grin on his face when he display ed the b 
the officers. 
After the wounded Macabebes had bee: 
the gate was thrown open and a party 
Hazzard to search for any remnant of 


forest. 


might have reassembled. Another party ui 
Serge ant combed the jungle near by for sur 
Meanwhile Cochrane supervised the w 


ing the dead. The bodies were aligned in 


ing. 


stockade, with the arms and papers taker 
placed opposite the head. 


One body, that of a little boy not over 1 
attracted his attention. As he leaned ove 
the child opened his eyes and, with the 
vicious snake, thrust at the Captain’s sid 
dagger. The blow very nearly found its mar! 
peevish, by the close shave, Cochrane knock 
senseless with the butt of a gun and directed « 
of the guard to carry him inside the Fort. After thi 
dent the Macabebes took no chances in | 
bodies. Without instructions they slips d 
needle-like poniards into the breast of each Pu 
they started to move the body 

Never in the history of the Island had a ¢ 
of Pulajans been made. The dead in th 
vicinity of the Fort numbered eighty-one even other 
bodies were dragged in from the jungle 
bodies found subsequently at a distance 
were left where they lay. 


After breakfast a long trench was dug in 
of the plaza opposite the pyramid of skulls 
the bodies of the dead were placed, two deep 
The officers agreed that some sort of marker s 
placed over the grave to commemorate ¢! 
which had taken place. 

The mortally injured Macabebe died bet 
He had been wounded in the stomach by : 
projectile that made three perforations. Co 
his side and held his hand as he passed out 
he died he indicated that he had something 
Captain bent over to listen and was barely 
the faint whisper, ““I don’t mind dying, my ‘ 
I do hate to think of that six months’ pay du 
never be able to spend.” 


These were the poor fellow’s last words. 
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Fel iciano, 





ptural a 


bodies in the 


b if sa Me I 


m and dre 


: ated, he 
he floor at | 
ng little ch 


uned at sunset. The Company was 
uneral and presented arms as the bodies, 
were borne past and placed on the edge 
. The flag was then draped over the 
irane made a short address, saying that 
met their death while fighting for a flag 
ce and right and liberty for the people of 
Islands; chat they had ‘died as he or any 
wuld wish to meet his end, while fighting 
and he would see to it personally that the 
brave death be published at Macabebe. 
eant then spoke for a few minutes in a 
d when the company had again presented 
s were lowered into the gtave. A firing 
red three volleys, and “‘taps, beautifully 
musician of the guard, concluded the cere- 
substantial wooden crosses were placed at 
grave and it was carefully enclosed with 
ind white coral. 


men had béen dismissed, Hazzard called 


and with some pride displayed a piece of 
ch were inscribed the following words: 


“Feb. 28, 1904” 
Here lie the bones of 100 Pulajan 
nurderers, who on this day were 


ounished for their crimes and buried 
by Company A, 1st Battalion, P.C.”’ 


“The wages of sin is death.” 


was pleased with the epitaph and thought the 
dmonition at the end of it especially impres- 
ti Pes exception to the statement relative to the 
dead, because there were only ninety-two 
es Hazzard mumbled something about 


poetic license but the Captain was inexorable, declaring 


' "1 
that ne ou 


| not wish the Company to take credit for 
it it had not accomplished and that the num- 
ave to be changed. The matter was settled 


1 


only by Hazzard’s agreeing to drag in eight more bodies 
ingle and inter them with the others. 


had been such a busy one that Cochrane had 


t thought about the prisoner, the little boy who had 


: ed to stab him. After supper the child was brought to 


quarters for examination. The men had fed 
sed his wounds. He had one buckshot in his 
another in his arm. Evidently he was not 
» kind treatment, for it had transformed 
entered the bastion where the officers were 
ele and bowed until his forehead touched 
ochrane’s feet. He was an intelligent look- 
, unusually light in color for a native and 
g about his expression that was both rogu- 
ur name, little Pulajan?’’ Cochrane asked, 
ixing into a smile. The child smiled back, 
at first, and replied that his name was 
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“That's a pretty nice name for a little boy who goes 
around trying to stab people,’ was the Captain’ s half 
bantering remark. 

Feliciano’s smiled changed to a look of deepest shame. 
A white child would have cried probably, but he did not 
although tears came to his eyes. Dropping on his knees 
he placed his forehead on the floor and remained in that 
position, his little naked figure pitifully expressive of 
abjection and penitence. Cochrane reassured him with 
kindly words and won his complete confidence by giving 
him a brightly coloured silk handkerchief for use as a 
breech clout. The present delighted him so he could 
hardly take his eyes from it, while he conversed with 
Cochrane and the First Sergeant. They extracted his 
story gradually by letting line do most of the talking, 
prompting him when necessary with questions to which 
he replied freely and attlessly. Some of his statements 
were startling. ‘At the end of half an hour he was per- 
mitted to rest and squatted down on his haunches, never 
ceasing to finger the silk handkerchief. 

Cochrane sent for some of the ammunition picked up 
near the fort. When the orderly returned with a handful 
of cartridges, he looked them over, selected one and ham 
mered at it with the back of a bolo. The bullet came 
loose and dropped into his hand together with two others 
which rolled out of the same c artridge. 
showing the bullets to Hazzard, ‘ 
and that’s where they got it. 


“Hum,” he said, 

‘Multiball ammunition, 
I thought something was 
wrong when I saw they had so many guns. The. the 
three bullet holes in poor Marcelino’s stomach, Spot’s 
coming to us, and our not getting any rations, are all ex- 
plained now. The kid is a regular mine of information 
and he has told the truth.’’ Hazzard stared 
blankly, continued Cochrane, realizing 
that Hazzard had not understood the conversation, whic h 
has been in Visayan. 


at him 
“Tl explain,” 


“When the Pulajans captured Catubig, a town in the 
northern part of the Island, several months ago, they 
killed this boy’s father, mother and baby sister, and car- 
tied away his older sister, whom he has not seen since. 
After they burned Catubig they burned some villages on 
the coast north of here and then the main body, led by 
Antonio Anugar, moved south and attacked Oras, a town 
on the east coast which I have been told has, or had, over 
ten thousand inhabitants. There was a detachment of 
Scouts there and the people helped them put up a fight, 
with the result that several hundred of the town’s people 
and every one of the Scouts, including an American hos- 
pital corpsman, were killed. They burnt Oras, and after 
sending some of the loot to Maslog, went on to the south 
to a town where there was an American officer who must 
have been Harris, in command of a Scout detachment of 
about fifty men. Anugat’s band struck them just before 
daylight. Harris was camped in the plaza and there was 
nothing to stop their rush. He put up a good fight, but 


they killed him and all his men. Then they marched to 
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Maslog, left their loot there, came on down here to take 
us in and got what was coming to them.” 

There was a long pause while each officer tried to ap- 
preciate the situation as it had just been revealed. Finally 
Hazzard spoke. “Probably we are the only troops left 
on the whole Island between Tubig and Lauang.” 

‘No doubt we are’ Cochrane answered. “After all 
their victories the Pulajans must have believed, before 
they struck us, that their medicine was good. Feliciano 
says that Anugar, who by the way appears to have 
escaped alive, would not let his men stop to cook break- 
fast before they attacked us. He had the gall to tell them 
they could eat our breakfast and that they would have 
coffee to drink.” 

“Precious littie good our breakfast would have done 
them,’” Hazzard growled, “what in the hell is the Gov- 
ernment doing letting us starve like this? I could eat any 
army mule right now. 

“That I think I can explain also’ Cochrane responded 
after a moment's reflection. ‘‘I had thought of keeping it 
from you because I didn’t wish to lower your morale by 
giving you more bad news, but I guess you can stand it. 
Feliciano tells me there is a ship wrecked on the reefs off 
the northeast corner of the Island. It is probably the 
Coast Guard cutter which had our supplies on board.’ 

Hazzard rose and resting his elbows on the bamboo 
parapet, gazed out on the waters of the bay. Cochrane 
spoke a few words to the boy and dismissed him. Then 
he rejoined Hazzard and the two officers stood there in 
silence, their eyes fixd upon the flashes of white out to 
seaward where the long combers of the ocean were dash- 
ing themselves into clouds of phosphorescent sptay in 
the never ending conflict with the coral reefs. Within 
the bay the water had the sheen of molten silver. Under 
the moon’s transforming light the long familiar scene 
was endowed with a beauty unearthly and exquisitely 
sad. Cochrane gave an involuntary shiver and roused 
himself. 

“A drink of whiskey wouldn’t go at all bad now, 
would it, old Sour Face?” he exclaimed, slapping Haz- 
zard on the shoulder. 

“No,” replied the Lieutenant, “and how about the 
grill room of the La Salle with a planked steak two inches 
thick just coming on the table—and a fluffy girl with 
silk stockings on to dance with and make love to after- 
wards.” 

The Captain did not share his enthusiasm about the 
latter feature because an intense shyness gave him such 
an absurd fear of girls that their mere presence sufficed 
to make him utterly miserable. His answer was to close 
the shutter and to call loudly to the orderly for lights. 

“I don’t miss the food very much,” he said, when the 
soldier had brought in the coconut shell guingues filled 
with oil from the same nuts, which were used as lamps. 

“I got used to going hungry when I was a kid and I’ve 
had to do it off and on ever since, but I am sorry for you 
and the men.” 
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Hazzard made a deprecatory gesture 
worry about me,” he said hastily, “ you" 
bother you without thar; I'll manage to get 
I don’t see what's the matter at headquarter: 
holding this damned placed down over tw: 
ing on fish and bats, both of which are gett itce 
| den’ t know what’s to become of us.”” 

“Tt is about our situation that I wish to kt 
answered Cochrane, weighing each word fully, “| 
am responsible that the orders given me woke) 
with exactly. On the other hand I am als De 
for the lives of the men of this company. d 
would be justified in abandoning the statio: 
ing either to the north or south to find som 
there are troops and supplies. However, I | 
deserted a post which has been confided to : 
not propose to do so in this case. There are, therefore 
three courses open to me. The first is to stay here and 
nothing until help comes; that, of course, 
shall not do. The second is to march to Maslog 
attack it. We should have no trouble in findin 
with the trail made by the Pulajans to follow ar 
also to guide us. 


] , 
u KNOW | 


o the way 
5 as 
That course is impracticable "emt Ise 
we have no extra food except two sacks of rice and a few 
pounds of dried fish found among the articles captured 
this morning. 

‘The third course, the one I have decided to follow, is 
for me to take sixty of the men in best condition and 
make a forced march to the south to get supplies at on 
of the towns on the coast. I intend to return by sail-boat 
with the supplies. If possible I shall get a boat large 
enough to transport about eighty men from here to 
village to the north that Feliciano says is only a shor 
distance from Maslog, as by going that way we can save 
three days of hard marching.” 

Cochrane’s speech had a tone of finality that showe 
his decision could not be changed. Hazzard had a request 
to make, however, and did so hesitatingly as though he 
feared it would be refused. It was that he be permitted 
to accompany the expedition. 

Rather to his surprise the Captain assented, saying that 


the First Sergeant was competent to comman 1 the Fort 


until their return and that he had not invited Hazzard ¢ 


go with him because he feared the Lieutenant, not being y 


inured to marching in Samar, would be unable to wit 
stand the hardships sure to be encountered 
asserted stoutly that so long as he was heading in t 
dirction of something to eat besides bats and | sh he « 
keep going as long as anyone in the Company 
It was decided then that the start would | 
soon as the men who had gone on the previous expect 
were sufficiently rested. These men were yet fatigues 
from the forced march made in response | 
summons received by the Captain. He did 
that occurrence and dismissed it from his ‘ 
of those inexplicable happenings that few ve to 0g 


true and no one can make clear. 


a te 




















the south « 


e town ot Oras. 


as sign alized only by Spot's lamenta- 
yer and the first day’s journey to 
phosphorescent forest was made without 
in the usual deluge of rain. No boudjons 
which i it was assumed that the Pulajan 
initv of San Ramon had been abandoned. 
lay the trail leading southward was taken 
by the burned hut. This trail was badly 
- ifter leading the column for hours in the 
y point in the compass, it finally became 
evil-smelling morass from which the 
were barely extricated before it became 


yuired considerable urging that night to 
ted on the leaf shelters, but they could 
ed for this in view of the darkness and 


N before had Cochrane witnessed such a rain- 
The was so saturated with moisture that breath- 
, was difficult and it was impossible to get a fire started. 


hardships had brought on several cases of 
+ which in the weakened sininice of the men was a 


is matter. Hazzard was one of the first to succumb, 


: with blue lips and chattering teeth he had staggered 


halt was made. Then he dropped to the 
! 


1 and lay there unable to move. The night was 


t without food or sleep, the men lying 1 in their sod- 


rags on the wet leaves, their teeth chattering an ac- 
paniment to the rain beating upon them. 

The next morning Cochrane made shift to get a fire 
rted and cooked the last of the rice except a small 


\den store which he carried himself as a reserve for the 


The hot food, scanty as the ration was, revived 
1 % , ri 

pirits of the Macabebes, but their pinched features 
gaunt, even skeleton-like, bodies made Cochrane’s 
1c. He could see they had almost reached the 

1 7 . 
of their endurance and he knew that it would be 
bespe task to drive them to this limit—and bevond it. 
plan was to travel by the compass to the southward 
hope of finding a stream leading to the coast. He 
' - but according to his sacolleccion of the vague 


{inaccurately drawn Spanish charts he had seen, there 
was a large n pt river heading well up towards the 


heastern corner of the Island, "which flowed towards 
r southeast, and at the mouth of which was 
It was this stream, or one flowing 


allel to it, that he hoped to find. 


_ that day's journey was one of indescribable torment. 
W irds nor 


n Hazzard became delirious and had to be 
other sick men were forced along by cor- 


(To be concluded.) 
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porals, one being assigned to each man. Cochrane moved 
from one end of the column to the other as by sheer force 
of will power he drove the men forward through a wilder 
ness hitherto untrodden of jungle, mountain and morass. 
It wrenched his heart to see men who had risked their 
lives again and again to save him from danger, goaded 
like be: asts by iy tet orde rs, b yut there was nothing else 
to do. 

Towards the mid lle of the afternoon the column, bear 
ing its burden of helpless ones, was struggling through 
an entanglement of plants covered with tough spines 
which stung when they touched like the bite ‘of a ven 
omous reptile. The Captain was at the head of the column 
seeking a Ce amping pl. ace, tor some of the men could be 
driven no farther, when he emerged suddenly on the bank 
of a broad and deep stream. A glance at his compass 
told him that the direction of its flow at eh place was 
southe ast. There was no trail along the bank the 
jungle being unbroken and more dense than usual and at 
a bend down stream could be seen the face of a high 
precipice crowned with the usual matted growth of vege- 
tation. Here was a new problem for solution. He was 
turning it over in his mind when he heard a sound coming 
from up stream which made him tingle with joy. It was 
the noise of an approaching steamer. The men heard 
it too, and lined the bank eagerly, their unshorn hair and 
mud-covered rags of uniforms giving them the appear- 
ance of a band of castaw ays. 

When around the bend came a large launch with a brass 
gatling gun mounted at the bow and the blue shirts of a 
group of soldiers showing under the awning stretched 
over the deck, the Macabebes went wild, dancing, scream- 
ing and throwing their arms about in paroxysms of hap- 
piness. 

Through his glasses Cochrane saw one of the lounging 
soldiers on board spring to life and point out his men to 
an officer. He expected then that the launch would move 
towards him. Instead it sheered away towards the op- 
posite bank and inc reased its speed. Cochrane yelled to 
the Macabebes to lie down and himself stood there alone 
waving his hat. His command was given just in time, 
for the gatling gun came into action and raked the shore 
where they h: id stood, Cochrane barely escaping the rain 
of bullets by throwing himself backward into the mud. 
The firing continued until the launch rounded the bend 
down stream and passed out of sight, the noise of its pro 
peller soon dying out in the distance. They had been 
mistaken for Pulaj ajans. 











Deception in War 


By Major Francis G. BonHAM 
Infantry 


“Always mystify, mislead and surprise the enemy, 
if possible.”’—Stonewall Jackson’s First Maxim. 


N offensive combat, surprise affords the aggressor an 
opportunity to obtain decisive results at relatively 
slight cost. In defensive combat it enables the de- 

fender to attain his end with minimum losses. Surprise 
should, therefore, always be the first object of every com- 
mander. 

The degree of surprise attainable will be greater in 
proportion as the enemy has been deceived. Thus, if a 
defender expects the main attack to be delivered at any 
one of points “A”, “B” or “C” he will so locate his re- 
serves that they can be quickly moved in support of any 
one of these points. By secretly concentrating superior 
forces against ““C,” the attacker will obtain a certain 
degree of surprise. But if the defender can be made to 
‘eam that the principal effort is coming against “A”, 
and thereby be induced to move his reserves to meet this 
threat, a main blow delivered at ““C” will be a complete 
surprise and the results will probably be decisive. To de- 
ceive the enemy and cause him to make faulty disposi- 
tions, then to paralyze him with a decisive blow before 
he can alter them, represents the highest expression of 
the art of war. 

Of course offensive action is not always possible. But 
in defensive action also, surprise plays a major role. For 
example, it will frequently be necessary or desirable to 
withdraw. In such cases if the withdrawing commander 
can create the impression that he intends to resist stub- 
bornly in place or to pass to the offensive he will be able 
to withdraw under cover of darkness with but little dan- 
ger of serious interference. Likewise in every other form 
of defensive combat, successful deception will go far to- 
ward gaining complete surprise. 

At first thought it appears that the increasing efficiency 
of aérial observation, L effectiveness of modern methods 
of communication and the speed and range of ground 
reconnaissance agencies have combined to bring to an end 
the era in which tactical and strategical surprise were 
possible. A little thought will disclose the fallacy of this 
assumption. In fact the skillful commander will employ 
these very means to deceive his adversary. 

Tomorrow, just as he did yesterday, the commander 
will operate in the “fog of war’ through which he will 
constantly strive to see. By every available agency he will 
gather information in an effort to discover the intentions 
of his opponent. Bit by bit a picture will be disclosed to 
him, a picture that will always be distorted. This 1s 
silat because the human error inevitably creeps in. 
Even the reports of eyewitnesses vary between wide limits 
and things seen are not what they appear to be. If the 


opponent can further distort the inaccuracies of this pic- 
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ture and at the same time conceal the fraud 
cleared the way for complete surprise. 
success will be measured largely by the 
power with which he presses this advantac 
To consider intelligently how deception ca C: 
in modern warfare it 1s necessary first 
methods that have been successfully em} 
past. And for this purpose it is appropri: ate to start with 
the methods of that master of deception, Stonewall Jack. 
son, who, with inferior forces was able repeatedly + 
“mystify, mislead and surprise the enemy.” 
The first operation in which Jackson em 
marked advantage his skill in the art of deception : 
place in 1862. The general situation in tl ant the 
latter part of April is indicated on Special \ fap No 
On April 25th, Lee, who had j just been placed in com. 
mand of Confederate operations in Virginia, informe 
Jackson that Federal troops were being calle ted at Fred 
ericksburg. Of course the presumption was that thes 
were reinforcements for McClellan and that they were 
being taken from the Valley or from the forces coven 
Washington east of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Lee x 
cordingly suggested that Jackson concentrate against one 
of the weakened detachment and destroy it. 
Lee’s suggestion was entirely to the liking of Jackson. 
He decided to join E. Johnson west of we 1ton and 2t- 
tack Milroy, leaving Ewell and Ashby to threaten Banks, 
who, it must be admitted, had shown no great desire t 
fight. Nevertheless, there was the possiblity that should 
Banks divine Jackson’s intentions too soon he might co 
tain Ewell and march on Staunton, thus frustrating ¢ 
plan. Accordingly on the 3oth, Ashby wa ordered 
make a strong , wears against Banks ac Harrison 
burg. Somehow a Union soldier who had been in Jack 
son’s hands managed to escape just before the C ontederay 
cavalry struck. To Banks it appeared that Ashby w 
desperately trying to recapture the prisoner. This ga¢ 
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credence to the soldier's report that Jackson was “bon w 
for Richmond.” Banks swallowed the bait and chat niga N 
wired Mr. Stanton that there was nothing more t 4 ae 
in the Valley and prayed to be allowed to ci0ss the Bug 
Ridge and “clear the whole country north 0! Gordon * 
ville.” dat ck 

The logical route for Jackson to use if his jective Wa Mi 
Milroy ran via Port Republic, Cross Keys a fark 
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ge with its terrible roads would clearly indi- 
to Richmond or perhaps to Fredericksburg. 


who was never given to doing the obvious 


rched to Port Republic and then over the moun- 
ains to Mec! 
When Jack 


the posit 


hum’s River Station. 

cson left, Ewell moved down the mountain 
mn just vacated. On May 3d, while Jack- 
pearing over the Blue Ridge, Banks learned 
a recently arrived at the Gap with an esti- 
of ““12,000 men” and that Jackson was at 


Banks’ cavalry and his spies, reporting 


1ad been led to believe, convinced him that 


n gtave danger and on the 5th he fell back 
rket firm in the belief that Jackson was 
m Port Republic on Harrisonburg. 

m’s River Station Jackson entrained for 
| on the 7th proceeded from that point to 
hnson and undertake the swift destruction 
lated detachment. That day Banks at New 
“Our cavalry from near Harrisonburg 








report tonight that Jackson occupies that town, and that 
he has been largely reinforced. Deserters confirm reports 
of Jackson’s movements in this direction.’ 

That Banks was not discerning 1s admitted. Yet when 
the reports of reconnaissance agencies and spies are con- 
firmed by deserters the most acute perception might well 
accept them as conclusive. 

The next operation in which Jackson successfully fooled 
his opponents took pl ace the following month. While 
Jackson was dealing roughly with Fremont and Shields 
at Cross Keys and Port Republic on June 8th and gth, 
Lee at Richmond prepared and dispatched the following 
instructions: “Should there be nothing requiring your 
attention in the Valley . and you can make arrange- 
ments to deceive the enemy and impress him with the 
idea of your presence, please let me know, that you may 
unite at the decisive moment with the army near Rich- 
mond.” 

At the same time Lee ordered the brigades of Whiting 
and Lawton which were with him at Richmond to join 
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Jackson in the Valley. The plan was to reinforce Jackson 
who should defeat the main Federal force in the Valley 
or compel it to retreat northward. By thus threatening 
Washington it was hoped to alarm the Union authorities 
to such an extent that they would abandon for the time 
being any ideas they might have of reinforcing Mc- 
Clellan, slowly closing i in on Richmond. Then while the 
Federals were convinced that he was bent on the capture 
of their capital, Jackson was to move the bulk of his 
forces quickly to the south and with Lee cruslf McClel- 
lan’s right wing which now lay north of the Chicka- 
hominy near Richmond. 

To further this plan the departure of Whiting and 
Lawton for the Valley was made without even a pre- 
tense at secrecy. Federal prisoners about to be paroled 
were permitted to go where they could see the departing 
trains full of soldiers and count the regiments. No secret 

was made of the destination of the trains. Thus Lee pre- 
pared the way for the deception that he expected Jackson 
to continue. 

Jackson’s actions in this respect exceeded the expecta- 
tions of his commander. When Lee’s despatch of June 
8th arrived, Jackson had just won the battle of Port Re- 
public. Immediately grasping the possibilities of the 
maneuver Lee proposed and seeing clearly the importance 
of deceiving the ene my if the plan were to be successful, 
Jackson lost no time in creating the impression that Wash- 
ington was in immediate danger. 

He ordered his cavalry to press the defeated Federals 
and so well were his orders carried out that Fremont’s 
retreat from Cross Keys became almost precipitate. At 
Harrisonburg the Federal commander abandoned several 


hundred of his wounded and some of his stores. The next 
day, according to his own report, ‘significant demon- 


strations of the enemy” drove him from a strong position 
at Mount Jackson. On the 14th he reached Strasburg 
where he halted, for Banks at Middletown was now in 
close support. 

On the rath the infantry and arullery of the Army of 
the Valley moved a few miles south of Port Republic 
where it remained until the 17th. During all this time 
the Confederate cavalry, though far beyond supporting 
distance of its infantry, was actively engaged 1 in mystify- 
ing and misleading the enemy. Federal bearers of flags 
of truce were in various ways given to understand that 
Jackson was advancing in great strength. The cavalry 
outpost line was maintained in close contact with the 
enemy. Civilians were not permitted to enter or to leave 
the lines. Even the men themselves were ignorant of 
the location of the Confederate infantry. “The engineers 
were directed to prepare a series of maps of the Valley; 
and all who acquired a 1 knowledge of this carefully 
divulged order told their friends in confidence that Jack- 
son was going at once in pursuit of Fremont. As those 
friends told their friends without loss of time, it was 
soon the well-settled conviction of everybody that nothing 
was further from Jackson's intention than an evacuation 
of the Valley.” Federal spies, with which the South 
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swarmed, were not slow in transmitting th 
It is also probable that Jackson utilized his 
spy system to strengthen the 1 impression 
to create. 

On the 17th came Lee’s last letter. | n 
move south such of his troops as he deemed 
join the army at Richmond without delay heref 
ordered the cavalry to remain in the Vall, ' 
tinue to do everything possible to impr 
with the idea of a Coakeleries advance t 
With the remainder of his army he set o 
Richmond. 

So effective was the deception in this c: 
as the 28th, after Jackson had been engaged for for 
eight hours with McClellan’s right wing hut 
and fifty miles away, Banks ‘ ‘believed that 

was preparing for an attack on Middletown 
was not the only one who had been so thoroughly } 
winked. Fremont had fallen back on Banks 
when ordered to Front Royal, had gone with the utmos 
reluctance. Shields had been ordered to rem 
then to go to Front Royal. Romney, H: arper’s Fern 
Winchester had been reinforced. 


































Then on the very day that Jackson pressed in on \ 
Clellan’s nght flank, Stanton wired that the forces of chat 
McDowell, Banks and Fremont were being formed into Dest 
one army under Pope “‘to attack and overcome the Rebel al 
forces under Jackson and Ewell’’—thought, of cours W 
still to be in the Valley. Thus had Beckson agait i 
his favorite weapon to help effect complete Surpris ofe | 

It may be contended that such deception Is imposs ble camg 
today, that aénal observation would certainly detect t left 1 
fraud. History does not warrant such a sumption ing | 
The World War itself provides several al s of s os 
cessful deception under the eyes of hostile air observat ine 
Indeed, in some instances this observation was ¢! “7 
witting medium of the imposition. ae 

Special Map No. 2 shows the dispositions of the Tussi three 
and the location of the British front lines in Palestine inf day , 
early August, 1918. General Allenby, the British com fii there 
mander, decided to take the offensive with the ultin Valle 
aim of destroying all of the Turkish armies. His in squac 
plan was to destroy the Seventh and Eighth Turkish Th 
Armies by a main effort along the coast. Here the infantry iE men 
was to open a gap in the enemy's lines through whic withe 
three cavalry divisions were to advance rap vidly and ci now | 
the lines of communication at El Afuleh. A secondai brou: 
effort was to be made east of the Jordan. be sa 

The Turkish position was strong and th: a inde he 
Liman von Sanders, was still a good defensi ve fighter Th 
For Allenby’s operation to aie it was essential HUG vince 
his main blow be a complete surprise. | BB nine 

His plan of concentration involved a fifty-mile cranste were 
of three cavalry divisions from the Jordan Valley t0 Mout 4 
point in rear of his left flank. Although « problem : oo 
transferring these three divisions without the move being Brit. 
discovered was in itself difficult, it was stil! further OMB eric} 





dare belie : 
plicated bv the necessity of making von S.ncets des Crease 
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it the British mght was being strongly reinforced. 
Despite the apparent impossibilities of this problem, the 
ingenious British commander found a solution. 
Whe hen a unit was transferred from the right it moved 
nd left its camps standing. A few men were 
eft behind to stir around and create the illusion that the 
ips were still occupied. The cavalry picket lines were 
Ieft in position and dummy horses were made by drap- 
z blankets over stakes driven into the ground. Fifteen 
thousand of these “‘sawbuck horses’” made their appear- 
ance To | heighten the illusion, dummy camps were built 
nd a few old mules hitched to rough drags were driven 
r reg to raise clouds of dust. By September 17th the 
ree cavalry divisions had been transferred, yet on that 
™ von Sanders’ air reconnaissance reported: ‘ ‘Far from 
there being any diminution in the cavalry in the Jordan 
Valley there were (are) evidences of twenty-three more 
squadrons.’ 






















Thus, not only had a force of nine thousand cavalry- 

n beer moved from the Jordan Valley to the coast 
out arousing the suspicions of von Sanders but he 
now wiih ved that strong cavalry reinforcements had been 
































































brought up opposite hus left. And certainly it cannot 

be said of von Sanders as might be said of Banks, that 

he was lacking in ability or experience as a commander. 

These, however, were not the only steps taken to con- 

the Turks that a drive against their left was im- 

ent. Infantry activities on the British right flank 

“TM were increased and raids and reconnaissances were carried 

out in such a manner as to indicate preparations for an 

“Bag “¥2nce up the Jordan Valley or towards Amman. One 

bntish battalion was marched daily from Jerusalem to 

es and trucked back at night. Radio traffic was in- 
creased or 





e British right and decreased on the left. 
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Additional bridges were built over the Jordan and bridge 
materials were pl. iced along its banks. A brigade on the 
coast was marched eastw onde i in broad dz rylight for three 
days and then returned to its position by night. 

To further convince von Sanders that no large sc ale 
operations were to take place on the British left, a few 
high- ranking British officers subtly intimated to one or 
two c sockally selected residents of Jaffa that their houses 
would be required as billets during the entire winter. As 
was expected, this inform: ition quickly found its way to 
von Sanders who doubtless interpreted it as Allenby 1 
tended he shoulc 1. 


Owing to the necessity tor converting the transport of 
two infantry divisions near the coast from wheel to pack, 
considerable movement to and from a large depot in their 
rear was unavoidable. This might have taken place at 
night with little fear of discovery but to strengthen the 
impression that his left was being weakened Allenby had 
movements to the depot made during daylight and th 
return movements made at night. 

It was found necessary to build two bridges over the 
river north of Jaffa for use during the attack. In order 
to allay the suspicions of the Turks, two schools of in- 
struction in bridge- building were established at the 
selected sites seven weeks before D-day. There the stu- 
dents continually built the bridges and then immediately 
dismantled them. When needed they were simply built 
and left standing. 

What infinite pains merely to deceive! But certainly 
the results obtained—the destruction of three Turkish 
armies in a few days and the elimination of Turkey from 
the war—more than compensated the British for their 
trouble. 

Thus it is seen that deception in offensive combat is 
still possible and is highly profitable. An outstanding 
example of successful deception 1 in defensive warfare was 
provided by Beauregard 1 in his withdrawal from Corinth, 
Mississippi, in 1862. The Creole with forty thousand 
men was opposed by Halleck with one hundred and 
twenty thousand. The superior Union army was un 
questionably preparing to attack. Be auregard correctly 
estimated that there was little likelihood that he could 
hold his position and accordingly he decided to retire 
before the attack could be launched. 

The withdrawal of forty thousand men from close con- 
tact with a force three times as large is never a simple 
matter. Beauregard knew that if Halleck learned of his 
intentions the little Confederate army would have a rough 
time of it. He determined, therefore, to deceive Halleck 
“if possible.” 

To this end he had an empty train run into Corinth. 
As the train rumbled into the station a large number of 
soldiers who had been carefully coached in their parts 
cheered wildly just as they would have done if reinforce- 
ments had been arriving. Bugles were blown and drums 
beaten to lend still greater reality to the ruse. After the 
train had been in long enough for troops to have unloaded 
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it was run back a few miles below Corinth and the farce 
was repeated again and again. 

The trick accomplished all that Beauregard hoped for. 
That night Pope, one of Halleck’s subordinates, reported: 

“The enemy are reinforcing heavily in my front and lefc. 
The cars are running constantly, and the cheering is im- 
mense every time they unload in front of me. I have no 
doubt from all appearances, that 7 shall be attacked in 
heavy force at daylight.” 

When day broke on May 3oth the Federal observers 
saw what appeared to be the enemy’s guns still in their 
positions of the afternoon before, with the gunners in 
characteristic attitudes around them. Here and there over 
the Confederate trenches appeared a gray cap, presumably 
that of a sentry. 

Shortly afterwards Halleck commenced his preliminary 
bombardment. The Confederate guns did not reply, the 
gunners made no move to take cover. After a brief time 
a white flag appeared in front of the Confederate position 
and then, from a group of civilians who were carrying it, 
Halleck learned what he had not even suspected~— 
Beauregard had pulled out during the night, bag and 
baggage. The guns were logs painted black, the gun- 
ners straw-stuffed scarecrows, the sentries merely stakes 
with caps stuck on them. 

But if chis was “Civil War stuff” and not to be thought 
of today, the British withdrawal from Gallipoli in 1915-16 
cannot possibly be so dubbed. The story of this classic 
is too well known to need more than a brief reference. 
It will be recalled that the British made every effort to 
cause the enemy to think that the situation in the long- 
established British lines was normal during the final nights 
of the operation. The artillery firing was a repetition of 
that of the preceding nights. A few small arms were 
rigged up in the British trenches to fire towards the 
Turks at irregular intervals long after the last Britisher 
was on the water. Here, as at Corinth, the deception was 
complete and the withdrawal was effected without enemy 
interference. 

Thus the value of deception to avoid unnecessary losses 
in this particular phase of defensive combat is apparent. 
That it is no less valuable in other phases of defensive 
combat seems obvious. 

From the examples given it is possible to deduce cer- 
tain principles which should be violated only with a full 

realization of the risks involved. 

First: The actions taken must be such as will produce 
the desired effect on the enemy. To do this every ruse 
must be considered from the enemy's viewpoint before 
it is adopted. For instance, a dummy battery that looks 
like a dummy battery to the enemy will not “ only fail to 
convince him but will probably arouse his suspicions. 
A noise intended to convey the impression of tanks in 
movement must be accurately reproduced or it will be 
worthless. A feint must be strong enough initially to 
indicate a real attack or the deception will be immediately 
apparent. 


Seconp: The fewest possible number of people should 
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know of the deception. Jackson, of cour: 
He deceived even his own staff. Allenby : 
until the last moment. Thus they both » 
a leak through spies, deserters or the inju. 
of their own well-intentioned officers. Ho 
to go in this respect is necessarily depen 
circumstances and must be determined 
mander in each situation. 

Tuirp: Everyone who is to play a key | 
ception must know exactly what he is to 
need not necessarily know why. Beaureg 
his principal subordinates at Corinth an 
repeat their lines until he was assured that 
every detail of his particular assignment i: 
to fool Halleck. Before he left Elk Run V ley to icin 
E. Johnson and attack Milroy, Jackson told Colond 
Munford just what was expected of the cavalry and he 
may have told him why. From the capable way Mun 
ford carried out his mission there is no d 
knew what he was to do. 

Fourtn: A definite carefully- thought- out pl 
ceiving the enemy must be prepared well ahead of tine 
A haphazard plan probably will fail to include mam 
agencies that might be used advantageous!\ and to co 
ordinate those that are used. A good plan pre ad too 


ne kne 


1¢ scheme 


bt that ) 


in for de- 


late for all key participants to learn their réles and to 
make thorough preparations for carrying them out, prob. 
ably will fail to achieve the desired end. The larger ¢ the 
unit involved the more time will be required to perfec 


the plan and put it into operation. In general, as soon x 
a commander has decided upon his operations plan, he 
should begin to formulate his plan of deception, if he 
proposes to use deception. 

Firtu: All available practicable means and methods 
should be employed in the plan of deception. It is not 
likely that von Sanders would have believed that the 
British cavalry was still in the Jordan Valley on Sep 
tember 17th had its presence been indicated merely by 
clouds of dust. But with the numerous confirmatory re. 
ports that he had of a British concentration in the Valley 
he can scarcely be blamed for having misinterpreted the 
picture that was certified to him as being authentic 


CONCLUSION 
Although only large units were involved in che histo 
cal examples cited, the principles deduced pps with 


equal force to every unit, large and small. | he applica- 
tion of the principles varies, however, and in each situz 
tion is dependent on the conditions that co infront the 
unit and on the means available to the commander. In 
every case the common sense, imagination and ingenuity 
of the commander must determine how t)i« means # 
hand can best be employed. There is only 
all possible steps should be taken to cause | 
expect a course of action radically differe: 
actually to be followed. Of a certainty the 
not always be deceived but the effort to dec 
always be made. 
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lership: Part II 


GeneERAL Perry L. MILes 






ER must know the necessity of supervision 
v-up—that it is not sufficient merely to 
lirective, but that to assure execution as in- 

ecessary either to follow it up himself or to 

in zation to follow it up for him. 

Gon ings can happen to an order between its 
rs execution that a failure to follow it up is 
lence of lack of leadership. The order may 
tood or the messenger catty ing it may never 

liver it; if verbal, it may be forgotten in full 
mav not have been heard at all or not heard 






rectly; if written or dictated, it may be overlooked in 
cart oF it be lost; it may be garbled i in transmission 
through intermediate leaders or staff officers; through 





lack of energy, fatigue or incorrect calcula- 
son part of subordinate leaders or through failure 
n the leader’s part to allow sufficient time for complete 
n and preparation, it may prove to be 1 impos- 
chle of execution as intended. The follow- -up is vital in 
se of an important order to apprise the leader that ex- 
following his intention or if not that remedial 
1ay be taken before too late. 

During the retreat of the British Expeditionary Force 
rom Mi ns in 1914, the 1st Brigade constituted the rear 
¢ | Corps marching south via the Landrecies- 
Gi use road rp La Groise- -Chapeau Rouge, Fesmy, 

hisy and treux. The orders of the brigade for the march 
27 designated battalions for east and west flank 
guards and the onl Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, re- 
nforced, as the support. In order to permit a delay for 

issue of supplies, all battalions of the rear guard were 
given initial positions to hold until ordered, or forced by 
to retire. 

The 2nd Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers entrenched 
tself across the approaches from the north and northeast. 
The situation as it developed during the forenoon and 
1oon indicated that the Germans were moving 
theast and that the support was in danger of 
ing cut off. The brigade commander was informed of 

n by the commander of the 2nd Battalion 
nster Fusiliers who requested approval of a plan 


The brigade commander approved the plan 
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It indicate when the retirement was to begin. 

Whe became evident, about 2:00 p-m., that Ger- 

an tr had actually penetrated to a position in his 
nght t the commander of the support began a with- 
rawal is own responsibility ‘but found, after he had 
marched shout two miles to the rear, that the enemy was 
directly across his route. After putting up a gallant fight 
ind sufter'ng huge casualties, his entire force was com- 
pelled to siirrender. 





The Author 


At 1:00 p- m. , the brigade comm ander hz ad dispatches “d 


orders to every unit of the rear guard to “‘retire at once. 
This message, though sent by two routes, failed to reach 
the Royal Manner Fusiliers. If a brigade staff officer 
had followed up this order, the Same would probably 
have been avoided. 

The 89th Division in the St. Mihiel offensive of Sep- 
tember, 1918, attacked the German position in the Bois 
de Mort Mare with instructions to halt upon attainment 
of the first phase objective and await orders before ad- 
vancing further toward the objective for the day. The 
order was modified so as to cut out the halt on the first 
phase objective and to require continuance of the advance 
to the objective for the day. While action was in progress, 
the Division Commander received still another order that 
the attack was not to halt even on the first day’s objective 
but was to be pushed on to the Army objective. 

The stage was set for confusion and misunderstand- 
ings; for disjointed team work and failure of some units 
to reach the final objective; for criminations, explanations 
and excuses. But good leadership avoided all this by sub- 
stituting certainty for chance. 
the 


Realizing the possibilities 
for error, Division Commander, General Wright, 
through his chief of staff, now Brigadier General Charles 
E. Kilbourne, sent forward officers of his staff to see in 

srson that the orders were transmitted and understood. 
Riding well forward, Colonel Kilbourne, satisfied himself 
personally as to conditions in the front by visiting each 
brigade, regiment and battalion. Of course, under such 
supervision and leadership, there was no misunderstand- 
ing of objective in the 89th Division. 


A leader must learn what supervision means and bow 


Coddling does not produce 
a psychology that responds 
to great demands. 
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to do it effectively without destroying his men’s respect 
for intermediate leaders nor the initiative of the latter nor 
the good will and enthusiasm of the rank and file. 

This phase of leadership I found to be one of the most 
difficult for young R.O.T.C. officers to comprehend. It is 
likely, too, that in a major war where officers may be 
promoted rapidly in spite of background and experience, 
there will be a similar failure to comprehend and to effect 
proper supervision. 

One of the most difficult things to make a student of- 
ficer in the R.O.T.C. understand is how he can instruct 
his unit indirectly through proper methods of supervising 
his sub-leaders. The tendencies at drill of a student of- 
ficer who has been promoted to the grade of captain are 
to stand around and do nothing while the platoons of his 
company are being drilled by the lieutenants, or to cor- 
rect before his men a subordinate leader who makes a mis- 
take, or merely to share with his subordinates some of his 
own instructional duties. 

With the little drill and practical experience in the 
handling of men obtained in the R.O.T.C. at some of 
our universities, we are likely to have in our Army many 
young Reserve officers with no clearer conception of su- 
pervision than that of the cadet officers. 

In October and November, 1917, a number of young, 
enthusiastic officers from the training camps, were as- 
signed and reported to a National Guard division which 
had recently come from Mexican Border service. The 
National Guard of this state had for many years been 
considered of excellent quality. It had traditions and 
standards which every newcomer was expected to live 
up to. But apparently, the quality of leadership of which 
we are speaking was not understood by a considerable 
number of its officers. 

Of course, the new National Army officers fresh from 
their intensive training at the camps, made many mis- 
takes that could not go uncorrected. But almost at once 
a practice sprang up that was ruinous of the respect which 
the enlisted men should have had for their new officers. 
Some of the supervising officers would correct a mistake 
made by a new officer by calling out to the men in ranks, 
“As you were. Don’t obey that Sears-Roebuck officer,” 
or some other such remark. The discovery of this situa- 
tion led to a change of division commanders and to whole- 

sale transfers of many of these National Army officers 
to other camps, a procedure made necessary because the 
rank and file’s respect for these officers had been per- 
manently destroyed. 

In emergency training of new troops, when a great 
deal must be accomplished i in a few days and when suf- 
ficient time is not available to inexperienced sub-leaders to 
adequately learn their duties as instructors, superior com- 
manders may have to use at times more direct methods 
than would otherwise be justified. But these superior of- 
ficers should realize clearly that each time they are com- 
pelled to use direct methods and disregard the chain of 


command, they are taking something from the initiative 
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of their sub-leaders and from the respect d) 
their men. 





careful consid 

prove that the needs of the moment are seld 
as to outweigh the permanent damage dons to the «, 
pervised leader when his superior comman. 

him and deals directly with his men. 

In our depleted Regular Army, a numb¢ 
might be cited of senior commanders, at 
risoned by only one of their subordinate uni: 
taking the command away from the subor 
The fact that these senior commanders hav: 
ate number of sub-units of their command 
tion is certainly no justification for a failu: 
within its proven boundaries a supervision t 
serve intact the subordinate’s initiative. 

In the A.E.F., during the World Wa: 
many examples of supervision by inexperien: 
ficers that, far from accomplishing what « 
generals wanted to know about the executi 
orders as intended, produced a destructive effect on th 
morale and enthusiasm of the rank and file. Supervisio: 
that is made 1n such a critical and unsympath tic wav 3 
to convince the rank and file that the higher command \ 
ignorant of their true situation is likely to destroy their 
good will and enthusiasm and take the edge off their 
esprit de corps. 

The story is told that when one of the brass hats in the 
British service showed up at the front with his shining 
leather and swanky uniform he so disgusted the tired an 
bedraggled troops he was visiting that one of them asked 

“What good are you anyhow? What possible excuse c: 
you have for existence?”’ The brass hat replied: * “te to 
lend a little tone to what otherwise would be a vulex 
brawl.” 

This story illustrates the differences in the points 
view and the antagonistic feelings that may easily come 
to exist between the troops and the staff if supervision 
not done understandingly. 

A young temporary lieutenant of about eight mont 
service, an assistant inspector of the I Corps, suggested to 
the Chief of Staff that he go up to the 35th Division, ' 
from the look of their line it appeared to him they were 
under three fires.” 

This young officer for some reason seemed to have 
formed an adverse opinion of the commanding general of 
the artillery brigade and on his visit assumed an air of 
disrespect and. criticism that grated on nerves alt read 
tensed by the incidents of battle. On his return to corps 
headquarters, he made a report stating that ‘‘the artillen 
fire was not sufficient,” that “the counter battery work 
was not efficient” and inferred that the artillery brigade 
commander didn’t know the proper rates of fire to emplo 
nor the situation within his command, Becaus batteries 
moved up after the staff officer had been told b 
manding general of the artillery brigade that they coul 
not go forward on account of the infantry lines Nid 
moved back. The impression given in the lower an¢ 
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eters alike was that the staff officer was 
commander’s scalp. 

r, however young and inexperienced, who 
nate commander of their common chief, 








f respectfully as the representative of the 





nder and gives the impression that he 





elpful to the unit visited, will be sincerely 





Vhile tactfully obtaining the information 








ps to maintain that fine instrument, esprit 








ut which great results can not be obtained. 





mentioned, the staff officer might have 





the rate of 
and the effect of the fire if he were able to 


the batteries actually were, 









wed the superior commander to determine 
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hether the artillery was properly employ red. 





in such a case for the staff officer to tell the 





hand mmander what he proposes to report. 





an understanding of conditions explained 





subordinate commander would clarify his 











ed case, an investigation afterwards showed 





complained of as insufficient, with the aid of 





ns, easily broke up the counter attack that 
staff officer’s concern. 





Investigation showed 





hat superior authority had prevented counter battery 
by the commanding general of the artillery brigade, 





ih the latter advised it. This same investigation 
howed that a false inference might be drawn from 
way the staff officer reported the artillery positions 
that the criticism of the rate of fire employed i in the 







nterattack was based on a sole example within the 
s knowledge, which might have been a bad 
instead of a good one. 







oo 


sufferably presumptive methods of the wrong 
supervision, illustrated by this example, can do 
easurable harm to a command, 






can easily turn a unit 






ine esprit into one of indifference to results and can 





1 substitution of defeat for victory. 






leader must learn, usually through the actual hand- 


f men 





that there is a way of requiring attention to 
iness u ithout offensiveness and that there is a way of 
ting one's followers to do a thing not only willingly 
At ¢ ae 4 iastically with everything ‘that is in them. 








[he real test of the superior quality of leadership 1 is 


, 
whether it 





produces 1 in the followers results greater than 
ssonably could be expected. 










Kipling las written: 
'E’s the man that done us well 
An we'll follow ’im to ’ell.”’ 
No decoration, no medal, no promotion can so sin- 
. rely compliment a military man as to hear that his fol- 
wers think of him in the words of Kipling. 
! men, it seems inconsistent and even im pos- 
sible to be rceful and tactful at the same time. To be 






torcetul follow through a purpose with drive and 
energy ms to them to require only a hardening of 
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resolutions, which a consideration of one’s followers might 
tend to weaken. This conception of the meaning and 
applic ation of forcefulness accounts for the hard- bailed 


type of le ae 
The 


even less likely to get enthusiastic following than his anti- 


antithesis of the martinet is the coddler, who 1s 


To get great results, great demands must be made 
ot men. 


type. 
Codk dling does not produce a psychology that 
responds to gre at dem ands. 

I can not recall any ex amples of conspicious success ob 
tained by the coddler type of leader while there are some 
examples of eminent success by martinets. Nevertheless, 
even the been handi- 
cap ped by their typics al characteristics, which is depe nd 


most successful martinets have 
ence alone upon the power of their position and the 
strength of their authority. 

In the following paras agt aphs, three examples will be 
given; the first, that of who gained on the 
battlefield the full power of leadership; the second, that 


a martinet, 


of a martinet whose methods of leade rship came near to 
causing disaster; and the third, that of a leadership that 
knew how to get men to do the impossible. 

Captain John Murphy, 14th Infantry, had been an en 
listed man of the Regular Army during the Civil War. 
He was brought up in the old school of rigid discipline 
enforced by the fist of mail. A man of the highest sense 
of duty, he required of those under him a toeing of the 
mark always and believed a frequent dressing-dow nm was 
necessary for the proper bringing up of subalterns and for 
the complete control of his men. 

Until his subordinate officers and men had the op 
portunity of observing Captain Murphy in action during 
the Spanish-American War and the Philippine Insurrec 
But this old 


officer's splendid conduct In action ¢ aused a revulsion of 


tion, he was much more feared than loved. 


his men that 
after all their captain was a man to be proud of. Shortly 
afte rw ard, when he was taking his leave to go back home 


feeling which brought to the realization of 


for retirement, his company all lined up to shake his hand 
goodbye and to make him a present to suggest their many 
years of association. Tears that proved how human he 
was after all stood in the old man’s eyes as he received 
this manifestation of a good will which he had thought 
the requirements of duty and discipline compelled him to 
sacrifice. 

This officer was hard but had the qualifying attributes 
of efficiency, courage and justness. 

Leaders who are merely hard or who are hard-boiled 
without the op portunity of reve aling to adv antage ther 
In battle 
men expect and depend upon intelligent and cour: ugeous 


other qualities are ata positive disadv ant age. 


leadership. When that ts boshconsiner, the stutlinila and 
mannerisms of the leaders, which in time of peace seemed 
are likely to be dwarfed in im 
portance and effect. When men travel together through 


obnoxious and offensive, 


the valleys of death, they are pretty certain to see one 


another's real qualities revealed and previous estimates 
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may be quickly revised. But hard-boiled leaders are no 
more likely than the less abusive type to exhibit superior 
intelligence, exceptional courage or inspiration on the 
battlefield; and when they depend on the rare incident 
of battle to vindicate their methods, they may find it 
futile because they may go through their entire service 
without that experience. 

Hardness, without understanding and sympathy, may 
lead men to the battlefield and keep them up to their 
uninspired duty; but it can not extract from them that 
additional effort, that accomplishment of the impossible, 
that “follow-’im-to-’ell” spirit, which alone is the result 

of superior leadership. 

A colonel of artillery was placed in command of troops 
on the U.S.A.T. Sheridan on one of its trips in 1901 
from Manila to San Francisco. He was a widely known 
martinet and applied his characteristic methods to officers 
and men throughout the voyage. The troops were com- 
prised mostly of men whose terms of enlistment would 
expire during the voyage. Most of them were volunteers 
and many of them believed they could not legally be 
subjected to military control after their discharge, and 
because of the hard-boiled methods used in dealing with 
them, they were in the humor to test the commander's 
authority. 

Due to misbehavior in Nagasaki of some of the return- 
ing American soldiers from other transports, the Manila 
authorities had given instructions that no soldiers there- 
after were to be allowed to go ashore in that Japanese 
port of call where the transports were habitually pro- 
visioned and coaled. 

On the voyage from Manila to Nagasaki, the Sheridan 
sprang a leak and on arrival had to go into dry dock. 
Through necessity and a condition that the commanding 
general at Manila could not have foreseen, the com- 
mander of troops was compelled to land his men. After 
due authority was given by the Japanese government, 
the men were taken ashore and placed in extemporized 
barracks where they were quartered for a week or more. 
During all this time they had the freedom of the city and 
behaved in a manner above criticism. 

The rudder of the ship also had to be repaired and re- 
hung but that was a job that did not have to be done in 
dry dock but could be done while the ship was at anchor 
in the harbor. 

The commander of troops very properly saved the gov- 
ernment expense by requiring the troops to come aboard 
while the work on the rudder was being done; but there- 
after under no condition would he let any man go ashore 
again. Guards were multiplied several times and severe 
punishments inflicted on violators of the restrictions. As 
the days of waiting for completion of repairs increased, 
morale on the ship became very low and no attempt was 
made to improve it. Conditions became rapidly worse 
and at length men all over the ship were shouting, curs- 
ing their officers and reviling their commanding officer in 
particular as they congregated in menacing groups. Fin- 
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ally order was restored only by the office: 
revolvers driving the men below hatches a 
as sentinels over the gangplanks and ev. 
egress to the upper decks. This was as 
mutiny as American soldiers had ever cor 
experience or knowledge. 

Of course the action of the men could pn 
from any point of view; but the whole sit 
traced in a direct line from cause to effect 
plete lack of leadership of the commander 
applied rigid rules apparently without the 
tary knowledge of psychology. 

The normal voyage from Manila to San 
completed in less than four weeks. The a 
ship's machinery lengthened the voyage 
weeks. The order given by the headquart: 
about passes ashore at Nagasaki contemp! 
procedure and of course could not be constru: 
landing from a shipwreck or emergency. Th: 
to assure conduct on the part of the American militan 
forces in Japan that could not justly be criticised. The 
1,200 men of the Sheridan forced to land 
haved in exemplary manner. They were 
confined to the limits of the ship for many 
than had been expected. When they were brought aboard 
while the ship was in harbor awaiting the repair of the 
rudder, the commander might well have taken the re 
sponsibility of interpreting his instructions in the light o 
what had happened, unknown to the Manila a: writ 
to warrant him in giving passes to men whose recent con. 
duct would justify his confidence. Initiative is a quality 
of leadership, but whether or not the commander of 
troops on the Sheridan believed he could vary from the 
letter of his instructions, he might under the circum- 
stances have done something to improve the morale of 
his men. The volunteer soldiers were not so well in 
structed nor disciplined as were the Regular soldiers with 
whom the commander had had practically all his service 
They did not understand the reason for many of the 
things that seemed to them unreasonable and no attempt 
was made to tell them. There are times when “Theirs 
not to reason why, their’s but to do or die” but explana 
tion that permits men to act intelligently can often ad 
not only in training but in the up-building of morale. 
The commander of troops might have made some effort 
to provide organized entertainment or recreation for the 
amusement of the men instead of leaving them to ther 
own resources and fancied or real grievances. If he was 
convinced he could not allow the men to go ashore again, 
he might have arranged to have attractive and amusing 
bits from the shore brought to them. The error of leader- 
ship—and I call it this because I am convinced the neat- 
mutiny would not have occurred at all unde: 
structed and intelligent leadership—was not in 
to use initiative, to do on his own responsibi! 
superiors would probably have done hac they | nowledge 
of all the circumstances, but in his failure to recognize the 
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ing something, in his failure to realize 
ling with a different kind of soldier than 
a to and was dealing with him under 
nal circumstances. 
| whether this commanding officer, even 
nd laudable example on the battlefield, if 
ttunitv had been offered him, could have 
- these men and subordinate officers any part 
A man does not have to be a martinet 
Indeed, the very methods of the martinet 
feat the possibilities of force, as in the case 
cause force requires the energetic following 
purpose to a valuable conclusion. 
isiveness, sharp commands, properly made 
strict discipline, are all consistent with a lead- 
on respect, admiration and esteem. 
1 to do in battle the things he wants them 
siastically, with everything in them, a leader 
to his men. They must realize that he is 
and is willing not only to share in their 
to suffer even more than they are called upon 


Hcers particularly must exemplify literally the 


t soldiers who accomplish great things must be 
t driven. 


per place for senior leaders in battle is not so 


rmined, The necessities of command and con- 


require a higher commander to be removed 
t contact with his men. Yet they must still 


he is one of them and is willing to suffer with 
his he does by visits, usually at the beginning 
f phases of operations; but in critical situations 
ow himself in the very front of his men and in 
straits may lead them directly to the action’s 


mple of what can be accomplished by requiring 

to business without offensiveness, of getting 
lowers to do a thing enthusiastically with every- 
t is in them, is the record of the rst Division 


World War. Its leadership combined force, 


high standards, consideration of its men, knowl- 
human nature and extreme development of esprit 


The eminent success of several others of our 
the World War can be measured by the ex- 


which they applied these same attributes of lead- 


must realize that responsibility goes with 


a his personality on every element of 


The larger the command the more men 
good or ill of the unit. 
tion that Ssenaibileey is increased by this 
fluence ought to be self-evident. Unfortun- 
‘not always so. Some officers seem to believe 
tion only furnishes additional personnel and 
‘ough which the command can be exercised, 
made easier and their responsibilities divided. 
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Such men are very likely to permit staff control, to have 
insufficient knowledge of their units and occasionally and 
inopportunely to duow a monkey-wrench into the ma- 
chinery by giving orders about subjects they have been 
ne -glecting to inform themselves about and allowing 
staffs to direct. 


their 


On the other hand, the ty pe of leader who is prone to 
do everything himself and the ty pe who lacks confidence 
in himself are often overwhelmed by the sense of respon- 
sibility involved in promotion. 

During the Civil War, General Burnside did not wish 
to assume the responsibilities incident to his promotion 
from the command of a corps to the leadership of the 
Army of the Potomac. In spite of his reluctance and lack 
of confidence in himself, he was elevated to this position 
and commanded the Army at the Battle of Fredericks- 
burg. The Federal defeat there was a natural conse- 
quence. 

Men who are kept 1 in subaltern positions or who have 
had only very restricted responsibilities for many years 
are likely to be overwhelmed by the responsibilities of 
belated promotions. For this reason, it is important that 
subaltern officers and noncommissioned officers be as 
signed duties in their units with definite responsibilities. 

While there are a few cases in our military history, 
like that of General Burnside, where commanders shrank 
from promotion because of its increased re sponsibilities, 
there have been many acceptances of appointments to 
important commands apparently without serious thought 
of the great responsibilities involved. Men of no mili- 
tary experience whatever have been tendered and have 
accepted commissions the grade of which has depended 
only on the number of men they could induce to enlist 
under their leadership. 

During the Spanish-American War a very prominent 
citizen of the State accepted a commission as Colonel of 
the 3rd Nebraska Volunteer Infantry. Although a na- 
tional figure and a great leader in politic al affairs, he had 
never h ad any military training. The man appointed at 
the same time lieutenant-colonel of the regiment had had 
four years’ experience as a soldier and oflkces i in the Civil 
War, had held the rank of colonel and had been breveted 
brigadier general. 

These two concurrent appointments seemed to be made 
so as to assure that military experience would contribute 
to the actual command of the regiment. The thought in 
this arrangement appears to be ‘that one would furnish 
the kind of magnetic and inspirational leadership that had 

marked his political life while the other would contribute 
the leadership that bases its value on tactical knowledge, 
technique and practical experience. 

I. can not believe that at the time of his acceptance of 
his commission the colonel realized that in the military 
service a commander may divide his duties but never his 
responsibilities. He could not have been impressed with 
his own responsibility for the lives of his men everywhere 
and, if put to the test, for their proper employment and 
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success in battle. Since this colonel was one of the great 
leaders of the country, it ts probable that he soon realized 
that he could not divide his responsibilities with his sub- 
ordinate, however capable the latter might be. It was 
probably as a result of this belated realization that he re- 
signed his commission after less than four months actual 
duty with his troops. 

Private O’Doherty put in several enlistments in his 
company in the 14th Infantry. He knew how to be a 
good soldier but pay-day escapades lengthened his dis- 
ciplinary record and netted for him on two successive 
discharges character only good. But he was always per- 
mitted to reénlist in his old company. 

In the course of these several years, O’Doherty became 
a well-trained soldier and on occasions acted as corporal. 

Noticing the manner in which he performed these 
occasional pf his company commander decided to 
take a chance and make O'Doherty a regular corporal. 

That was all O’Doherty needed responsibility. He 
was so good that it was only a short time until he was 
made sergeant. Drunkenness passed out of his life, his 
disciplinary record became a blank and his discharge cer- 
tificates thereafter showed only character excellent. The 
company commander added another lesson to his knowl- 
edge of human nature. O'Doherty knew in an eminent 
degree that responsibility went with promotion and he 
was equal to it. 

A leader must learn how to command the respect of 
his followers. 

One of the best ways to accomplish this is by proving 
to them that he knows his stuff.) When knowledge of 
one’s subject is present with the other characteristics of 
leadership, an efficient following almost always results. 
Efficiency creates more confidence in the leader and the 
revalued leadership reacts again upon the following for 
still greater efficiency. Knowledge of his subject iochaies 
not only a thorough understanding of it himself but also 
an ability to impress others that knowledge and to im- 
part it quickly and simply to his followers. 

Everything connected with the proper handling of men 
aids in the command of their respect. Moreover, a mere 
knowledge of technique and tactics coupled with an 
ability to instruct can not in themselves command and 
retain respect; but nothing off the battlefield can give a 
more favorable introduction of a strange leader to his new 
followers than this knowledge of his stuff. 

Commanders may be loved by their men on account of 
their justice and sympathy; they may thrill their com- 
mands by their magnetic personalities; they may stimu- 
late in their soldiers a desire to serve under them because 
of the care and consideration they bestow on their men’s 
welfare; but they cannot command the unqualified re- 
spect characteristic of superior leadership without know- 
ing thoroughly their stuff. 

To a young officer, whose principal duties may be those 
of an instructor, knowing his stuff consists mainly in 
those things which a comprehension of the control and 
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methods of training encompass. To super 
means a real knowledge of their duties; h 
formed, how to use their staffs, how to ft 
from details, how to control events, how to 

One of the best examples of this characte: 
ership that comes to mind is the impressi 
day by their Regular Army company offi 
thousands of temporary officers graduated { 
time training camps. 

A leader who knows his stuff must know 
he is a specialist 1 it may be sufficient to know ¢! 
but the majority of leaders in the Army mu 
rounded knowledge. 


The best drillmaster I have ever known w 
the leading shots and one of the best instru 
marksmanship in the Army; but his other com 
were neglected or were done as badly as were 
m arksmanship done well. This state of affairs 
of mage. NaN and the lack of a att. hand 


class ‘of mediocrity. 


Ifhic ers, ir 
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the result 


during th 


abd or a concentration of ep. 


ergies on the things i in which he already excelled lefe | 


one-sided and removed him definitely from thx 


ties of superior leadership. 


possibili- 


A few of the characteristics of leadership already dis 
cussed have as their principal effect the instilling of love 
and esteem in the hearts of the followers while others te. 
sult mainly in the upbuilding of respect for the leader 

I have known commanders who had the love of ther 
men without their respect. The men realized the shor 
comings and lack of knowledge of their nstaiiaalen 
and did not fully trust their ability in emergency and 
danger. On the other hand, we have all known com 
manders whose knowledge of tactics and technique wa 
exceptional, but whose knowledge of human nature and 
the handling of men was so incomplete as to place them 


in the lower categories of leadership. 


Respect can be gained by knowledge of one’s stuf 
but to be retained and to be made the most of, it should 
be combined with the esteem which ts instilled in his 
lowers by a leader through his knowledge of human r 


ture. 


A leader seldom bas to play a lone hand. He shoulé 


ment, and cultivate in bimself the sania qualit 


promote cooperation. 


In thinking of leadership, we are prone to picture t 
great leader, the man at the apex, and overlook the mult 
tude of subordinate leaders in the widening pyramid | 
low. We should realize that there is a hierarchy ot lade 
in every walk of life arranged in order according t the 


importance of their duties and to the number 


followers. 


or tneit 


Practically everyone in this hierarchy, then in additior 


to his direct relation of service with his superi 


rs and If 


feriors, finds himself in a collateral relation with other 


leaders to whom he owes no direct allegianc: 


and fr i 




















not demand support. The common su- 
nd of their relationship and his success 
pends upon their team work. 














Her re cooperation is introduced into the pic- 
S es leadership can be just as effective by 
directing them. Cooperation 
place unity of command wherever that ts 
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in any arrangement of the chain of com- 








vill be coordinate units whose leaders can 
red team work only by codperation. 














Cai n is such a fundamental requirement in the 
purpose that it has been stated as one of 
Therefore, officers of the Army 








ot war. 











ly realize its necessity and improve their 
Lnowledge in the technique of its accomplishment; but 
what tl . not always do, and perhaps may not realize 
for, is to cultivate in themselves the per- 























s that make one hundred per cent codpera- 
ion possible. They are willing to cooperate but they 
want to do it in their own time and manner. 











Fairness, 
tolerance, an open mind, a willingness to see the other 














man's problem, and a nice discrimination to enable a 
der to determine whether, at the time, his own or his 
ihbor's problem 1s of paramount importance to the 




















reneral SUCC 
seration and team work, 

The only criticism I ever heard made of the leadership 
of Stonewall Jackson was his failure on rare occasions to 
cooperate fully in carrying out plans not his own. 





ess are qualities of character conducive to co- 



































The history of warfare is full of examples of units with- 
drawing from the battlefield without notifying their ad- 
nt units, thereby causing them unnecessary , wae and 
History, 
splendid codperation in battle. 







too, furnishes us many ex- 
In the Civil 
i if ond toward the sound of the guns sometimes 
ok the place of explicit orders that failed to arrive at all 
fcame too late. 


sometimes disaster. 





nples ot 







In the example already given of the disaster to the sup- 
§ port of the rear guard of the I Corps in the retreat of the 
British Expeditionary Force from Mons in 1914, a bat- 
on of the reserve had been left in position covering the 
main road from the north and remained there until it 
eived the rear guard commander’s order issued at 1:00 
to “retire at once.” The commander of the reserve 
lion was not required by duty to notify the support 
commander that he was going to withdraw immediately 
‘ter receipt of his orders. That duty was the rear guard 
mmand c's Nevertheless, if the commander of the re- 
serve battalion had been thoroughly imbued with the 
rit peration he would have informed the support 
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mmander ia the nature of the orders received and 
out his pulling out immediately in conformity to them. 
We h already seen how proper supervision or fol- 
wh > the rear guard commander would have pre- 
vented t 





lisaster. We see now that, in spite of the rear 
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guard commander’s error in tailing to follow- up his order 
for withdrawal, the support battalion would probably 
still have been saved if the reserve commander had prac 
ticed full cooperation. 


On the night of May 17-18, 1918, a small section of 
the front line trench held be C ompany H, 168th Infantry, 
was raided by a German patrol that approached ste althily 


and made its entry artillery 


without sup port. T hree 
men were boatives to sustain the direct assault of seven 
Germans who were supported by three othe rs in a cover 


ing position near by . 


Corporal Bruner and Private Frank A. Brant, in an 
adjacent post, heard the noise of battle and immediately 
started towards it to help. They soon encountered part 
of the German patrol coming down the trench and almost 


immediately Private Brant 
was able then to overcome and kill Corporal Brunetr’s 
assailant and he and Private Dahl, of the post first at 
tacked, cleared out the trench and drove off the remainder 


of the hostile ps atrol. 


Corporal Bruner was shot. 


Corporal Bruner and Private Brant were actuated by 
the spirit of cooperation. They moved promptly without 
orders toward the sound of the guns and by their excr- 
cise of this attribute of leadership made possible the re- 


pulse of the enemy. 


CONCLUSION 


Major General David C. Shanks, now retired, wrote an 
admirable little book on The Management of the Ameri- 
can Soldier. It was written during the World War to 
supply a need to the host of young temporary officers 
who could not call upon their own experience nor any- 
where find a manual to help them solve their daily prob 
lems in dealing with their men. 

Leadership and the management of men are so closely 
related that it is difficult to state a distinction. They both 
depend principally upon an unde rstanding of human na 
ture. Our blank efficiency report debaes leadership as 
the “capacity to direct, control and influence others in 
definite lines of action or movement.” One might say 
that the management of men is the exercise of that abil 
ity; that is, the manifestation of leadership, the vehicle 
through which it operates. 


W hile the capacity to direct, control and influence 
others depe nds mostly on an unde rstz anding of the hum: in 
heart it depends to some degree on knowledge of other 
things. Therein is one distinction between leadership 


and the management of men. 

All this is stated here in conclusion to point out how 
far the ramifications may extend in the consideration of 
this subject and to justify the statement made at the be- 
ginning that systematic study is necessary in the Army 
not only to find out exactly what le -adership i is, but what 
the average man can do to acquire it by earnestness, dili 
gence, practice and the moulding of his own character. 











Reducing the Doughboy’s Load 


The comfort of the 
in the field is of pri: 
portance. 


By Starr SerGEANT ALFrep S. DeEAGrRo 
D.E.M.L. 
(See also page 249) 


EMODELLING the infantry pack and further 
reducing the Doughboy’s load is at present under 
consiléntion by the Infantry. Based on post-war 

studies, much has been done in other fields, but little has 
been done to modernize the infantry pack. True, the 
trend of development 1 in the modern Army points plainly 
to mechanization. This big Army mechanization program 
is already under way. 

In 1927, the Army a approved plans whereby the infan- 
tryman’s load would be reduced to an average of 51 
pounds -a decrease of 28 pounds from the pack carried 
by soldiers of the World War. As a result of this 
reduction, the present Doughboy travels lighter than the 
infantrymen of other countries. Records > ae that the 
French infantrymen carries 66 pounds, the German 33.6, 
the Japanese 50.5, the Italian 59.9, and the Englishman 
55. In this reduction the following articles of the World 
War pack were eliminated: Sixty sounds of ammunition, 
steel helmet, gas mask, foot powder, dubbin, condiment 
can and overcoat. 

The new pack now under consideration by The Infan- 
try Board at Fort Benning is known as the combat pack 
and only weight 16.3 pounds without ammunition. The 


comfort of the soldier in the field ts of pri 
and the new pack, if adopted, will greatly 
of the individual and still provide he all h 
all, the soldier should carry only those art 
ment which will habitually be used. The 
mitted to the Chief of Infantry together ' 
field jacket. The latter will take the plac 
coat and blouse and at the same time pt 
serviceable field uniform. The jacket, as sh 
companying illustrations, was designed to ¢ 
more freedom of movement and aN in 
still maintain a marked military appearanc: 
is provided with elastic wristlets and a waist 
equipped with a zipper which automatically 


when closed, keeping mud and dirt from get 


Both the pack and field jacket were devis 


oldie; 


e im: 


nical Serge ant Leroy F. Nicholson, Headqua te 


pany, Washington, D. C. The pack has | 


strated before groups of officers in the War 
and has received very favorable comment. 


Some of the outstanding features of the 











The Nicholson pack as compared with the one now in use. 
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T/ u pack is better fitted to the soldier's back. 









{ding roll’’ or sleeping bag, compactness, simplicity 







nd time in rolling, tume demnet in dropping the roll, 
duc tion in weight, mobility, concealment, comfort, and 
nomy. These features are explained as follows: 

Compactness. From the illustrations note how com- 






t the new pack is compared to the cumbersome old- 
especially when the overcoat weighing 7.1 
unds is tied to the pack. Compare the overcoat to the 

jacket weighing 1.3 pounds which can be made into 
very small roll and strapped on top of the raincoat. The 
is much better fitted to the soldier’s back and 
rried with ease. In addition, it affords more pro- 
tion for the individual in combat, as the contents are 
such a manner that the whole of the back is 










Jim plicit 


The new pack can be made up in a few 
nutes or a third of the time required by the old ty pe. 







t can easily be rolled in the dark. It is self-e xplanatory, 
nd once shown, the soldier should have no difficulty 
ereafter. There will always be uniformity; confusion 


prevalent among soldiers when ordered into 
| be eliminated. 
ment in Dropping the Roll. A unit going into 


1 lrop their rolls within two seconds if neces- 







Attcr the roll is removed, no further adjustments 
1 be de. The raincoat, toilet articles and rations 
re secure and can not be lost, as is the case with the old 





Redu of Weight. In reducing the weight, the 
poles, pins, rope and underwear have been 
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eliminated, and the bedding roll, made up of new pattern 
raincoat material, substituted. The heavy overcoat being 
replaced by the field jacket. 

Mobility. Mobility being an outstanding requisite of 
the infantry, it is believed that the new pack meets with 
the requirements of a mobile combat unit, in so far as 
freedom of movement, weight and rapidity in rolling 
and dropping the roll is conce rned, at the same time add 
ing to the comfort of the soldier in combat and on the 
march. 


Concealment. The bedc ling roll is an outst anding tea 


ture of the new pack. Conce alme nt is of importance be 
cause of the advent of the airplane, the successful use of 
the observation balloon, and the improvement in the 
range and effectiveness of weapons. The soldier can con 
ceal himself in numerous ways, such as lying behind stone 
walls, trees, in ravines, woods, etc., and still be comfort 
able. The bedding roll is also useful in assembly 


where troops halt preparatory to going into action. 


areas 


Comfort. At the end of a march the solc lier is assured 
of a dry and warmer bed, as the bed ling roll combined 
with the blanket is equivalent to the two Wants ts carried 
on the old pack. Additional blankets can be carried in 
the squad roll. The bedding roll is made of waterproof 
material and will allow the soldier to prepare a bed even 
on wet ground. He can cover his head and equipment by 
pl. acing “the haversack at the head of the roll, insert the 
rile between the outer flap and the mess-kit pouch, let- 
ting it extend over the roll as far as possible and making 
a canopy with the raincoat at the same time covering 
the rifle and equipment. The roll is so light and compact 
as to allow it to be carried in an approach march and 
even in combat with the enemy, 


insuring the soldier at 
least one blanket at all times. 


Economy. From the standpoint of economy, it would 
take little time and money to convert the present pack 
into the new one, as there 
are only a few minor 


changes. 


TO ROLL THE PACK 


(Wirnout Rations) 

Smooth out blanket in 
bedding roll, close zipper, 
fold twice by the roll’s 
longer axis, start folding 
(not rolling) from che 
making a square 


’. take bind- 


and bind roll 


foot, 
about 9”x12" 
ing strap 
together. Place roll inside 
the compartment flap, 
bottom of the roll near 
the edge where the pack 
carrier was formerly at- 





tached, pull the compart- 
ment flap over the roll 


The Nicholson Field Jac ket 
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snugly, pass binding straps through the loops of the com- 
partment flap and fasten. Place toilet articles and socks 
on top of the roll, fold the top compartment flap over 
and fasten the third binding strap; pull outer flap down 
over all and bind the outer flap binding strap. Next roll 
the raincoat in a convenient roll and strap to the pack. 
All other equipment is attached as usual. 


(Wirth Rations) 


To roll, place the emergency rations inside the com- 
partment flap and on line als the bottom of the haver- 
sack. Lay the compartment flap over the rations and 
fasten compartment strap; then pl ace the toilet articles 
and socks inside the upper compartment, lay the haver- 
sack flaps over the compartment flap and bind by run- 
ning the binding straps through the loops on the com- 
partment flap. The roll is placed between the haversack 
and outer flaps, which are very cle arly illustrated; bind 
the roll in pl: ice by fastening the outer flap binding strap. 


TO DROP THE ROLL 


The rear man places his nght hand on the upper right- 
hand-corner of the bedc ling roll, at the same time the 
front rank man grasps the outer flap binding strap; the 












Dropping the roll takes only two second 



























































rear rank man pulls out and down, removing the roll from the haversack 

















soon as the roll is removed, the front man with a quick jerk tightens 
sack by pulling on the outer flap binding strap. When this has been 
all about-face and the operation is repeated. 


THE ROLL DROPPED 


Note how compact the haversack is. Rattling of equipment is re! 
protection is still afforded by the raincoat and contents of the ea ack in con 
bat. The field jacket can be strapped to the pack on top of the raincoat 
depending on climatic conditions. 


TO PACK THE HAVERSACK 


THE BEDDING ROLL 


The bedding roll as shown is 32” wide and 74” long. It is m ade up 
new-pattern raincoat material and is provided with a zipper running « 
center to midway of the bag. The blanket is provided with cloth tape for tying 
the blanket together. The "etek bedding roll is designed much ot 
lines as the officers’ sleeping bag used today. 


THE 


To roll the cavalry roll, place the bedding roll flat on the ground 
the zipper back about three inches so as not to strain the zippers W 
into the pocket, and to allow it to be bent when placed on the saddlc 
the open edge back about six inches forming a pocket, start eatin 
foot and roll into the pocket. The roll cannot come apart as is | tl 
the shelter tent, it is very much smaller and more simpler to roll. 


The bedding roll dropped. the roll is the natural width of the bedding roll which ts 32” 


CAVALRY ROLL 


t 
\ 


| 


th 


Ni 


he haver 


Place the haversack on the ground, inner side up. Open haversack and 
partment flaps. Place the rations as shown in the illustration; lay the com 
ment flap over the rations and fasten compartment strap. Next plac: 
articles and socks inside the upper compartment; lay haversack fla, 
compartment flap, and pass the binding straps through the loops of 
partment flap and fasten. 


lown tne 


1e san 















More Cries from the Wilderness 


& AXE FALL WHERE IT MAY 


Attention of: 
Mayor Ima Jinx, $.O.L. 


Dear | f the Journal: 


Ma linx, S.O.L., in the May- June 1934 num- 
YURNAL, under the he ading ‘ Elimination, 


What Have You,’ 


mole several quite 
rks anent the woeful lack of promotion in 


. mn le advances a most admirable suggestion that 
che seni lonel be promoted to fill a vacancy in the 
rade of brigadier-general of the line, or else that the 
~sid senior colonel be retired, and so on down the list of 
ree Is | the new brig: idier 1s selected. 

The foregoing plan is suggested as a means of relieving 
the stagnation in promotion. It -would accomplish the 
desired result if only there were as many generals in our 
my as some foreign coublihenenes. Major Ima 


linx, $.O.L., therefore, to quote his own words, is guilty 


fa “timorous attempt at ap plying a palliative.’ ” Any 
olan, for that matter, which aims at correcting our famous 
rking-t 1e-1N place system of promotion and which 
rts in by onsidering the top of the promotion list is 


result in another such “timorous attempt at 
palliative.” 

All of the preceding remarks, as the reader may sus- 
erely to prepare the unwary for a ruthless and 
xe-fall-where-it-may plan for ene rgizing our pro- 
The writer's plan is based on just one hy- 
good system of promotion must provide a 
that junior officers will advance in rank at the 

of promotion. 
se a promotion scheme which will fulfll the 
just stated, it is necessary to assume what 1s 
’ In recent 
irs, tim a time again, the best of authorities have 


ve the “desired rate of promotion.’ 


peatedly stated that the ideal rate of promotion for our 
would make an officer a captain in about nine to 
of service, a major after fifteen to seventeen, a 


colonel in twenty-two to twenty-three years, 
nel after twenty-six to twenty-eight years of 


Vur promotion list includes all officers below the grade 
lonel 10,400 officers, approxim: ately, lieutenant 
second lieutenants, both grades inclusive. 


Dividing 10,400 by 26 shows that the ‘ideal number of 
alties which must occur in the promotion list (by 
r otion out of the list, or by deaths, retirements, 
tions) ts in the neighborhood of 400 a year. 
it rds, the lowest ranking second lieutenant in 
ar ich year should gain 400 files in his first 

at rvice. 

Abr 


nspection of the promotion list as it now stands 
™ er ] 

mediately shows that a great many of our officers are 
w tw ades below the rank they should be holding 


Here are the pros. Have we 
any cons? 


according to the ideal requirements, This means that a 
higher rate of promotion list attrition than 4oo files 
year should be set up during at least the first fe Ww years 
of the operation of a new promotion plan, so that these 
officers may eventually attain the rank of colonel aftet 
a reasonable period of service. 

There are now about 575 lieutenant colonels on the 
promotion list. The senior major at this writing, Em 
mons, Delos C., Air Corps (No. 649, A. L. & D., July 
20, 1933), has constructive service due to his place on 
the promotion list of about 25 vears. He ought to becom« 
a colonel in 26 to 28 years. Obviously, all of the lieu 
tenant colonels in the army cannot be promoted or other 
wise taken off the promotion list in just one vear, but it 
1s necessary to accede to the years of service pressure being 
exe rted by the mid lle and lower portion of the promotion 
list, so we will make the requirement that all ot the 
officers on the promotion list senior to Emmons, Delos C. 
A.C. (No. 649), be promoted or retired in the next cheve 
years. This definitely commits us to the period of three 
years for the first application of our plan, and although 
it may seem drastic, yet it merely means that sufficient 
colonels of the army must be retired to provide vacancies 
for the lieutenant colonels it 1S desired to promote. This 
is an assurance that the very high percentage of our lieu 
tenant colonels who are surperior will be promot d muc h 
sooner than they can now anticipate. 

There are about 1,725 majors on the promotion list 
The now senior captain, Luke, Ittai A., O.D. (No. 2406 
A.L. & D., July 20, 1933), has now about 17 years of 
service; he should become a lie utenant colonel after 22 to 
223 years of service. For him to gain this number of files 
in due time, vacancies must be created among the officers 
between Emmons, Delos C., A.C., and Fuller, Horace 
H., F.A. (Nos. 649-2405 ), at the rate of 345 a year 
The number of vacancies to be filled in the grade of 
s78 in three 
years; therefore, 457 officers in the group, rr 649-2405 


lieutenant colonel ts “lefinitels limited t 


incl., must be removed from the promotion list in the 
same three years. 

There are about 3,4 34 captains on the promotion list 
The present senior first lieutenant, Hill, Plover P., A.C 
(No. 5919, A. L. & D., July 20, 1933), has now about 
1s years of service; he should become a mayor after 15 to 
17 years, but it is obvious that all of the present capt uns 
cannot be promoted or eliminated in just two years, fot 
there lies the hump. Anyway, it would not be economi 
cal, if I may coin an understatement 

The senior first lieutenant cannot immediately gain 
his proper rank, but he can be gotten there eventually. 
There are about 5737 officers ahead of him on the pro 
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motion list, and for him to become a colonel in due time, 
he should gain about 522 files a year for the next eleven 
years. We are now concerned with the next three years, 
and since we have shown how the now senior captain, 
Luke, Ittai A., O.D., No. 2406, can begin to move up 
at the rate of 345 files a year, the difference between 345 
and 522 indicates that 177 officers of the group, Nos. 
2406-5918 incl., must be removed from the promotion 
list each year during the next three years. 

Naturally, since the senior first lieutenant is to gain 
files at the rate of 522 a year, the second lieutenants are 
assured of advancing faster than 400 a year, initially, and 
none of the present first lieutenants need be forcibly re- 
moved from the promotion list. These particular officers, 
however, will be exposed to the risks of such removal 
as they get older and higher ranking. 

To summarize, the initial Theos: Year-Plan calls for 
the following: 

Casualties to be Created 


Group 1934-35 °35-36 °36-'37 
Above No. 649 192 193 193 


How Created 
Promotions, retirements, or 
eliminations. 
Retirements or eliminations. 
177 Retirements or eliminations. 


Nos. 
Nos. 


649-2405 153 152 152 
2406-5918 177 177 

At the end of the first three years, stock is to be taken 
again of the promotion situation, the lengths of service 
of the junior officers considered, and new rates determined 
which will advance them in rank properly. 

We may now enter the delightful field of conjecture, 
and get an estimate of what would happen. 

A brief session with a slide rule indicates the Cochran, 
John H., C.A.C. (No. 1496, A. L. & D., July 20, 1933), 


would then be the senior major in the army in 1937 with 


about 22 years of service at that time. ap 
correct place on the promotion list accord: 
set down. The senior captain would * 
Reamer W., C.A.C. (No. 3689, A. L. 
1933), with about 20 years service, il 
below his proper place on the list. The 
tenant would perhaps be Young, Geo. E. 
7506, A. L. & D., July 20, 1933), with ab 
service as compared with the fact that 
lieutenants today have been lieutenants 
years. The senior second lieutenant woul 
someone in the vicinity of Thompson, \\ 
(No. 10215, A.L. &D., July 20, 1933), v 
of service at that time. 

To set up rates for a new period of thre« 
consider Thompson, Wm. H., Cav., N: 
senior second lieutenant. He must advance | 
383 files a year, or else he will become a 
The normal casualties to be expected betwe: 
and the senior first lieutenant, Young, Geo 
No. 7566, may not exceed one a month sin 
ous prospect of promotion is now dazzli: 
tenants, and so we have 383 minus as th 
rate of advancement for Young, 371 files a \ 
files in three years. 


Since we must give every officer in the hump 
ing in the service, a reasonable chance to 
colonel, a brief i inspection shows that all of rh 


colonels again must be either promoted or retired in three 


years. 
noted, agrees with the ideals set forth.) 


(Three years as a lieutenant colone! 


tT 


1"! 


Will 


"Thee aoe 


then that 578 of the 1,113 files Young, Geo. E 


CAX.. 


must gain will be accounted for by 


the 


tenant colonels, leaving a total of 535 officers wh 


be removed from the promotion list in thr 


tween Cochran, John H., C.A.C., No. 1496, and Y 


Geo. E., C.A.C., No. 7; 566. Dividing this 1 


portionately between the two groups involv 
that 65 of the officers per year between Cochr: 


imber pro- 


we find 


] yhn H 


C.A.C., No. 1496, and Argo, Reamer W., C.A.C No 


3689, must be removed from the promotio 
that 120 of the officers per year between Arg 


ious 


Ren 


W., No. 3689, and Young, Geo. E., C.A.C ge 


must be removed from the list. 


To summarize again, the second Three-Year-! | 


for the following: 

Casualties to be Created 
Group 1937-38 °38-’39 °39-'40 
Above No. 1496 192 193 


How 


eliminations 
65 Retirements « 
120 Retirements 


Nos. 
Nos. 


1496-3688 65 65 
3689-7565 120 120 


193 Promotions, retirements, of 


It is too difficult to attempt to prophesy j just who wo 
be the senior officers in each grade in 1940, 

time consideration should be again g given to 
of service of the respective junior officers and ¢ 
requirements again established. Inspection 

should be sufficient to indicate just how th 
reader would benefit under the scheme out: 


attrition 


the chart 


interested 





MORE CRIES FROM 
are advantages of the Three-Year-Plan 


-omotion: 
nite number of lieutenant colonels must 
This permits considerable latitude in 
situation among the senior officers of our 
» necessary to retire only enough colonels 
cancies for our sterling and physically-fit 
lonels. 
imber of majors and captains to be re- 
the list is not excessive, about 6.45% per 
first three years and about 3.6°/, per year 
ext three years. 
ossible that no legislation may be needed 
the required naniiver of officers from the 
st, unless it is definitely proven that hew- 
ne in physical examinations will not cause 
ements for disability. 
\dition al cost to the government in dollars 
ill be more than Sonmaned by the resultant 
t in morale, physical fitness, and efficiency 
rs. 
ing this lovely plan to you, Dear Editor, | 
but mention a needed bit of legislation which 
both morale and the promotion situation. 
is no method whereby an officer who has 
tly and faithfully can voluntarily depart from 
ith his earned equity in retired pay. He has 
quity in retired pay, and this equity has been 
ind evaluated by Congress in the laws con- 
ernng Class B. To be exact, an ex who has served 
se i and faithfully for ten years or more has earned 

1 equity in retired pay of 214° of his pay per year of 
service. W hy not permit an officer to ert? his desire to 
retire, and then let him retire with his 214 °/, per year of 
service? 

Many of us have heard dissatisfied officers complain, 
| sure would like to quit the army, but I can’t afford to 
throw away my years of service for nothing in return!” 

Then, too, think what a boon it would be! Captain 
Alwaze ( rabbing crabs too loudly once too often, and 
five majors back him into a corner, “Put in your re- 

quest for r tirement at 214°, or keep quiet from now 

1, forevermore! 

Think of the saving in Class B boards and the accom- 
panying distasteful work. The choice could be offered, 
“Will you voluntarily retire on your 244° or do you 
refer a Class B Board?” There would be less dirty linen 

ed in the breeze. 
Hopefully yours, 
SuNKIN A. Drtcu, 


Lieut. D.O.M.L. 
(Down on my luck.) 


the last ten years, service publications have 
vith discussions of the stagnation of army pro- 
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motion. Very properly, most of the comment relates to 
the gloomy prospects for those now captains or lieuten- 
ants. Only too frequently it is suggested, either specth 
cally or by inference, that in the field grades all is rosy. 

The writer now has about 24 years of commissioned 
service. When the smoked cleared away after the 1920 
reorganization, he found himself about 33°/, of the way 
up the majors’ block on the promotion list. He is now 
89°/, of the way up. Thus in 14 years, he has advanced 
56%, of the way through that grade, or an average gain 
of 4% per year. At this rate (and so long as present 
methods are employed, little reason exists to expect im- 
provement), an officer gaining the major’s grade today 
must expect to remain there 25 years without hope of 
any further promotion. A steady deterioration of leader 
ship among those in command is the inevitable conse 
quence. 

Conditions can be rectified only by a gre atly expedited 
attrition from the top. The plan suggested by “Ima 
Jinx” is the most conservative one which holds out any 
prospect of genuine relief for g5°/, of our officers 

Very respectfully 
“STASIS. 


Dear Major Jinx: 

Now that both the Navy and the Marine Corps have 
workable promotion systems, the army is our only branch 
which suffers from paralysi sis. ‘“During the past week, no 
promotions were made to the grades of colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, and major.” This sentence greets our eyes in 
almost every issue of the Army and Navy Register. “Few 
die and none resign,”” and it might be added that prac- 
tically none retire ened forced to "de so. 

It is probably true that retirement would not be fought 
sO vigorously if it did not entail a loss of 35°/ to 45° 
of an officers’ income, instead of 25°/ as it was before the 
1922 pay act. Correction of this very real injustice might 
relieve the situation to some degree. 

But knowing the morose persistence and the dismal 
fortitude of the type we are both thinking of, I feel sure 
that some measure more positive than mere persuasion 
will be necessary. Your remedy strikes at the zone where 
senile decay is most advanced and the resultant damage 
to the service is the greatest. I’m all for you— more 
power to you! 

“StaGc” NartION, 
S.O.L. 
ra 
The Editor of the JourNAL: 


Like Major Jinx, I feel sure that my pl an of promotion 
will receive no serious consideration. It is a voice crying 
in the wilderness, but / think its a darn good idea. 

I wonder if in any other organization there are as many 

malcontents as there are among the colonels of the army? 
I am not criticizing them, merely stating what seems to 
me to be a fact. There is no need to go into the lack of 
logic displayed: the fact that only one of many may be 
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chosen seems not to dim their aspirations nor to diminish 
their disappointment when they are passed over. 

Many who are so skipped have given honorable, faith- 
ful and efficient service. I cannot believe that the dif- 
ference between the average General Officer and the best 
of the Colonels is wide enough to justify the present 
policy—1t puts a certain power and prestige for life into 
the hands of one and dooms the other to frustration. 

My remedy is this: in peace times do away entirely 
with the grade of Brigadier General. Make all promo- 
tions from the grade of Colonel to that of Major General 
in order of rank and for four years only. Should the 
Colonel at the top of the list be unfit for higher com- 
mand he would automatically retire. 

The lowest ranking Major General would naturally 
take the jobs now fille d by Brigadiers. 

By file promotion only, searale would be improved, 
bitterness would be a thing of the past and the system 
would be purely military. 

Making the appointments for four years would simply 
be carrying the present policy of the branch-chiefs to its 
logical conclusion. In time of emergency there would be 
many more men who had had nad experience with 
higher commands so efficiency would be strengthened. 
At the end of four years give the option of retirement as 
Major General or demotion to the rank of Colonel with 
no exceptions. In this way men who desire to remain in 
until sixty-four could do so without delaying the promo- 
tion of others. 

A real stumbling-block is the difficulty of deciding who 
may be unfit for hig sher command. Let the man so skip- 
ped have a a before the most unprejudiced board 
possible to assemble. Allow no strings to be pulled, no 
politics used, but give him an honest hearing and leave 
the decision to the board. 

In times of peace, have the man’s character, his culture 
and refinement, his entire personal life count as much 
for promotion as his military prowess. It is humiliating 
to give deference to a man for whom one has no personal 
respect. Often a serious weakness does not appear on 
efhiciency reports but the army has never been reticent of 
personalities, and there are ways of discovering facts 
other than official. 

This plan seems simple, American, and fair. Some- 
thing 1s wrong with morale and that something has to 
do largely with promotion. 


Yours to cut out cut-throat politics, 
VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
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ON SELECTION OUT 

Dear Editor: 
Ima Jinx and the JourNaL of May-Junx 
sion of an ever-burning subject—so here 
Two of the four requisites for a satisfact 
system enumerated in The Chief of Staff 


th for 1933, are as follows: 


. The solution must call for no gre 
cost to the Government. 


2. The solution must be accepted, as 
a large majority of our officers. 


Jinx’s proposal to select out, as they rx 
those senior colonels not chosen for brigadi 
fall down on both requisites. Mosssdecl- 


worthy of further thought. 
Increased Cost to the Government: 


We n 


assume that Congress will not stand for an 


cost of the retired list. The remedy therefore | 


ing a means of employing ‘ ‘selected outs” it 
will appeal to Congress—a way of paying ¢! 
duty pay and giving them suitable federal 
that will cut pv the number of federal en 
well as the ever-growing federal pay rolls. 
proposition, Congress might listen. 


Possibly 


fo all. by 


the top 
is tor 


appears to 


IC seems 


I 
ss 


iplovees 


T ) such } 


suttat 


federal assignments, particularly of an executive or ad. 


ministrative mature, exist at the present time. 


Bear | 


mind the selected-out colonels would be efficient men 


not Class B material, nor yet presumably of the hi 


type of brigadier material. The field would i 


the bulk of our colonels, for very few of us, 


Many se senior ofhicers doubtless feel they must 


as we feaci 


remain 


active duty for financial reasons. Although enjoying little 


or no hope of further promotion, they nevertheless mus 
keep up insurance, educate children, help support 1 
tives, and meet other exacting deuiblibtiies that con- 


tinue or increase in later life. Their financial is have 


been based on active duty pay until sixty-four. 


t oftere ec 


federal positions on active duty status, as already outline 


it is quite possible many would apply voluntarily tor 


retirement. 


forced retirement; and the army would benefit a an in 


creased flow of promotion. 


Thus would they avoid the stigma of any 


A Hoperut Senior 


D 


No MAN HAS EVER LEFT HIS FOOTPRINTS on the sands of time by resting his anato- 
my in a comfortable chair—Tue CoLuMBIAN. 








Timing and the instant 
estimation of distance are 
better taught by actual 
practicing, for example, 
when to parry and when 


to make a time thrust. 





Ry LigeUTENANT LAwreNcE V. CASTNER 


stantrr 
injan y 


HY is our Infantry of today armed with the 
ryonet? Has the bay yonet a place on the mod- 
ern battlefield? If not, why do we retain it? If 

s our training in its use satisfactory? 


[hese, and many similar questions on this subject have 
doubt occurred to all of us. We study the develop- 
ment of weapons, and the goal of all effort appears to be 
power, mobility, speed. We put four machine guns 
each rifle company, design an automatic rifle with 
h we hope some day to equip each rifleman, we 
torize and mechanize, but we still carry a bayonet. 

> Tradition? Perhaps because all other weapons 
ammunition for their usefulness. Have we 

f an outfit in combat being without ammuni- 
yes—with all due apologies to G-4 and S-4. 


bayonet is our ace in the hole. 


, , 
r neara ¢ 


Before continu- 
ng, let us note that this instance (lack of ammunition) 


while relatively rare, is and one which 


an emergency, 
parate the men from the boys. 
net is linked with many operations involving 
combat at night, in smoke, fog or heavy un- 
[n other iene. the use of weapons effectively 
terrain requires visibility at appropriate ranges, 
ropriate range for the bayonet is just right for 
tions where visibility is non-existant. Let us 
that these are critical conditions, but not so 
i¢ to the greater use of smoke, and combat in 
vards whiah we tend, their occurrence will be 


| nt, and the probable use of the bayonet more 
requent 
Grante! then, that the bayonet has these uses, let’s 











examine the subject in the light of one of our favorite 
bits of canned language—' ‘The will to close with the 
enemy.” Right away you say, 


that.” 


a knew he’ d come to 
Historically, the bayonet is, perhaps unfortunately, 
steeped in tales of courage, dash, determination and mo- 
rale. Such romancing has little appe: al (that we're will- 
ing to admit out loud) to the practical soldier of today 
he deals in beaten zones and concentrations. 

Without delving too deeply into this realm of unproven 
hypothesis where the woodbine twineth, but rather ad- 
hering to reasonable facts of practic al value, let’s see 
where the bayonet comes into the picture. In the first 
place, men are most willi ing to fight an opponent when 
they are reasonably certain they can win. Depending on 
the strength of their convictions, in direct proportion, 1s 
their willingness to close with the enemy. In our Infan- 
try we oil that this feeling of supe riority or morale, 
while influenced by a great mubtinede of items reaching 
all the way from le adership to good cooking, is best en- 
gendered by excellence in marksmanship, musketry and 
combat firing. 

We say ‘ ‘gener: lly” The theory is based on 
the sound principle that our Infantry, if it excels in the 


use of its basic weapons, soon makes this supe riority 


This ts ge nerally true. 


advisedly. 


felt in combat, and the morale is accordingly superior. 
But is our Infantry going to fight with fire power all the 


time, and does the > dl of fire constitute all of ‘‘the 


use of its basic weapons? ” So this is where the 


“ge ner- 
ally” comes in. It is gene rally true, up to the most critical 
moment in combat, ot we employ the bayonet. At 
that point, we want to excel in bayonet fighting. Now 
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put yourself in the shoes of the man fixing the bayonet 
and about to close with the enemy. You have had our 
course of instruction and qualified * ‘expert” with the 
bayonet. Do you feel superior to anyone you might have 
to fight with the bayonet? Has this bird you're going to 
fight got a six- inch cardboard spotter on his vitals and 
will he hold still while you jab it? How good is he with 
the bayonet? Have you ever fought anyone with the 
bayonet before? How’s the morale? Are you anxious to 
close with the enemy? 

It is believed that the answers to all of these questions 
point to a defect in our bayonet training. And again 
remember that the defect becomes apparent at a critical 
moment in combat. It is bound to be so, since the bayonet 
is employed only at close quarters and when troops arrive 
at this point the situation is always critical. Assign any 
relative value you wish to morale, and willingness to close 
with the enemy, yet we must admit we send our Infantry 
into those situations requiring use of the bayonet handi- 

capped in this respect. 

We now seek an answer to the question of adequate 
bayonet training. It is an unfortunate fact that our weak- 
ness in this respect is due to a national characteristic—our 
ignorance of all forms of “‘cold steel” competition. Fenc- 
ing is not a national sport, and a discussion of it is apt to 
produce | yawns. In brief, our country became a great na- 
tion after the era of sword play and cold steel. 

Now as soon as we say “fencing” your eyebrows go up. 
You point to the passage in our Bayonet Training Man- 
ual which decries the practice of standing off and fencing 
an opponent. “The man who waits to fence loses his own 
nerve and helps the enemy take heart,” and again, “Em- 
phasis will be placed upon the execution of vigorous, ag- 
gressive, violent attack, rather than upon the refinementts 
of bayonet fencing.”’ “‘In all phases of instruction the in- 
clination to stand off and fence must be constantly com- 
bated.” “Men will be taught to regard the parry as an 
offensive movement and so execute it.” 

Do you agree with all this? A large part of it, if the 
training is complete. The principle of the offensive none 
will dispute. Now, as we said above, we don’t know 
much, as a nation, about cold steel combat, but the basic 
principles are the same as any other form of combat, 
from tactics to boxing. We all agree on the offensive— 
tacticians, boxers, wrestlers or what have you. But do we 
intentionally send an army into combat, without any 
great knowledge of defense, and do we teach them to 
rush headlong into an enemy? Do professional boxers 
spend any time on defense training, and do they spend 
any time standing off and boxing, or do they ever have 
to feint an opponent open before they can deliver a blow? 
Do wrestlers? Do armies? Do professional boxers always 
open the fight with a vigorous, violent assault, and if 
they ever do, does the fight always end as a result of it, 
and in favor of the man who made the violent attack? 


Can you think of any other form of combat besides bay- 
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MY Augyy 
onet where these tactics are considered ay an 
Then why should bayonet combat be tue in 
respect? Well, it’s just possible that it isn By 
To say that the parry will be taught 1 Offense ly 
move Is a good way to put it, for training rposes % 
after all isn’t it a juggling of terms toc: 4 defense 
move an offensive one? We instil our bayo +t men wat 
the offensive as above. That’s fine. But suv sose the e 
ponents are equally or better so instilled w Are ke 
to suppose that our man will deliver the fir blow ever ear 
time, and never have to make but one p while he 
rushes in and kills his opponent? His opponent has 
few ideas along these lines himself. Not o:\y that, by 
after the first Sow blows have been struck and »arried, anj Ie 99 











the bayonet fight continues, the two men ay 
fencing, but what they are doing will do til! 
comes along. We heartily agree that our 


, 
Not be 
ne fencing 














yonet man 








should not sidle up to an opponent, square « 
but should deliver a violent attack, but we contend thy 
if our bayonet man should fail in his attack, then he 
lost unless he has been trained in the other side of the 
picture. Our bayonet men go into combat 


and fence 

















uficiently 








trained, and the wulacteibae 0 part of it is that it isn’t just; 
prize fight but that they may never get another chane 














Suppose we fought wars by boxing and we are trainin 

a professional boxer by using a system similar to our ba 
onet training system. ‘We teach him ‘ ‘Right hook,” a 
jab,” “One-two,”’ etc., until he has good form in deliver 
ing blows. Then we let him deliver blows at a moving 
target on the training stick. Then we set up a row o 
dummies with cardboard discs on them and have him mun 
the course until he’s perfect. Now, he is ready to go int 
the ring and fight not for a mere championship, but for 
his life, and possibly for the success of our nation in wat. 
: say there is something lacking in his training. Wel, 
He hasn’t done any boxing. And here we have the 
jeuie answer. Our bayonet men don’t do any fencing 













































































In all fairness to our present system, it does advocate 
“wooden rifle combat,” and the Quartermaster has thes 
wooden rifles, with masks, gauntlets and plastrons, com 
plete. But this is not enough. We all know hum: 
ture. This “wooden rifle combat,” if the tern 
is obnoxious, should be compulsory. It can ‘ made a 
popular with soldiers as boxing i is, but it needs some dnv- 
ing power behind it to get it started. Compctition and 
prizes should start it off; handicaps help sust 
The runt is not as greatly handicapped as ‘1 : 
wrestling; as a Sport it is year ’round, indoor or outdoot 
and suitable for rainy days too. And all the 
building towards that one goal—success in © 
most critical moment. Our Infantryman b: 
reasonably certain he can win. We didn’t jus 
was qualified and pin an expert medal on h 
combat is an old story to him, and we don’t 
him anything—he knows he can win. He 
close with the enemy. 
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in interest 




















time we are 
mbat at it 

















ymes more 
tell him he 
Bavonet 














ave to tell 
Ww illing to 























he Miracle 


VarTerR E. LANER 


1 Brigade, commanded by General Frank 

stationed at Fort Francis E. Warren, 

rst six places 1 in the 1932 competition for 
ird Clark Machine Gunners’ Trophy. A 

chis sort seems a miracle, but a miracle pre- 

ing supernatural- —something beyond the 

apability. Should this accomplishment 


, miracle, then a miracle, like genius, is 
tion and 1% inspiration.’ 


, the Fourth Brigade organized and con- 
Captain Harry J. ‘Collins, Infantry, a ma- 
| for the primary purpose of developing 
» high standard the field proficiency of its 


inits. 


pened on March 1, 1932. A comprehen- 
ind a full schedule requiring continuous in- 
rand study by all machine- -gun personnel 
sed. There was no let- -up in this training 


oletion of the Howard Clark Trophy tests. 


smouflaged ma- 


mp lacement. 


ss of the school 
good planning, 
tion, and to the 


irted support ren- 


lonel Andrew J. 


mmanding the 


ntry, Colonel Ker- 


th commanding 


intry, and the 
company com- 
the two regi- 
example of this 
gimental com- 
hine-gun com- 
relieved of all 
their regiment 
and all person- 








Above: Instructors at the Fourth 
Brigade Machine Gun School at 
Fort Francis E. Warren. 


Attempts to camouflage these 

bivouacs were only partially 

successful, their regular forma- 

tion making them apparent 
from the air. 


How the Edwin Howard 
Clark Trophy was won. 


nel of machine-gun companies were made available totheir 
respective companies during the entire period of training. 

A basic principle of the school instruction was that 
all men of a machine- gun company would be trained 


by their own le aders and not by individual highly 


trained specialists. This principle necessitated a divi- 
sion of students into two groups, £.6., the le ade rs group 
and the company group. The leaders group consisted 


of all officers, noncommissioned officers, and a number 


of selected privates from each company. A classroom 
was obtained for the leaders group and equipped with 
blackboards and large tables on which a map could be 
easily spread by the student. 


available to insure the 


Every facility was made 
successful conduct of this class- 
room work. 

Leaders-group instruction alwavs preceded unit or 
company-group instruction with the result that all 
ficers, and a number of se- 
lected privates in each company were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every subject in which the unit received 
training. In other words, 


noncommissioned officers, 


each leader “Knew his stuff 
prior to appearing before the troops. 
The instruction of the leaders group was conducted 


the Eac h 


officer was assigned certain subjects in the program and 


by various machine-gun company officers. 
allowed several Rachie in which to prepare them for presen- 
tation. The following subjects were covered in the school: 
Elementary and Advanced Gun Drill, Mechanics, Ex- 
tended Order, Instruments, Direct | aying, Indirect Lay- 
ing, Battery Drill, Night Firing, 
Rakieeetse 


5 . . 
Gas | raining 
with 


Combat Firing, and 


in conjunction 
The In- 
methods of in- 


followed 


Combat Firing. 
S« hool 


struction 


fantry 
were to the 
letter. 

During the entire course of the 
school, subject was com- 
pleted, a competitive test was 
held and the results published 


(by Brigade Headquarters) sO 
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Extra Ammunition 


Cart No. 1. 

1. Tool box; 2. aim 
ing circle tripod; 3 
Range finder; 4. tri 
pod; 5. head of aim- 
ing circle; 6. ammu 
nition boxes; 7. slats 
holding tarpaulin, 
horse cover, folding 
bucket, grain. bag, 
etc.; 8. straps; 9. 
shaft brace. 











Extra Ammunition Cart with Instrument 








- es 





M1 Mount. 
1. Spare parts box; 2. amm 


boxes; 3. water box; 4. dra 
5. cleaning rod; 6. spare 


canvas cover 




























































































Spare Parts Box (above). 
(1) 1 dos. patches, 1 cup, filling, 2 envelopes, 
fabric, 1 brush, chamber; (2) 1 bolt, 1 exten- 
sion barrel; (3) 1 canvas roll, spare parts, 
1 trigger, 1 lever, belt feed; (4) 1 tool roll; 


(5) 1 oil can 





Extra Ammunition Cart No. 2 (right). 


> 


(1) S¢ oop shovel: (2) five pre ket posts; (3) 
seven picket pins; (4) sledge; (5) ammunition 
boxes; (6) rope; (7) picket line post guy 
rapes; (8) cleaning, grooming, and repairing 
materials; (9) one pair mule shoes; (10) on 
slats—hay net, grain bag, folding bucket, feed 
bag, horse cover and sketching kit; (11) sin- 
gletree; (12) shaft. 














es could have a comparative basis of 
ciency and that the regiments would 


= f g of their respective companies. 
icting the school a most thorough and 
ie spection was made of all company and 
as ce equipment. This inspection was made 
a sun company officers, the officer in charge 
he 5 d an ordnance expert. Every deficiency 


= awed ported and corrected. This minute inspec- 


\ impressed upon the mind of each in- 


. tal t rh standard required by the school. 

A newt ind-inch range was constructed for marks- 
manship ai indscape target firing. 

Field proficiency was the final objective of all training. 
Instruction the use of the instruments, direct laying 
ad indirect laying, was given in great detail, and was fol. 

ved by combat firing problems, night firing problems 
and a field proficiency test for school purposes. 

The terrain around Fort Warren is very open and af- 
fords perfect 1 machine-gun country. Problems of all ty pes 
were worked out on the ground. For example, a skeleton 


defensive position was taken up by the machine-gun 
nies, and all details of organization of the ground 
ked out, gun emplacements were C: amouflaged, 
no detail 


day was devoted to the perfection of this 


were dug and 





my emplacements was 


position. Instruction had been given in gun emplacements 
g the « old weather and when this. ‘problem was con- 


ducted the machine-gun company commanders were al- 
4 lowed to use their own ingenuity after having been as- 
signed their mission. W en all was in readiness the First 
was given the problem of attacking. The regi- 
t was unable to overrun the position. 


is problem demonstrated to the machine gunners the 
nd proper location of a final protective line as no 
t of explanation and description could ever accom- 
sh and, incidentally, brought 


lemen of the laleensy 


rinetr 
important lesson 

Ww not to attack a machine- 
£uUN positio! 


Ba machine gun- 
e lesson that the 


icarned 











nstru i gun empl: ace- 
less unless it will 
e terrain and is well 
Chestraightskirm- 


sO Common to our rifle 


- ment is us 
Diend with t 
} 
Al 


unaved 
o 





THE MIRACLE 


»O5 


units, was enfiladed at every position. This was one of 
the big le ssons le arned by the attac king y rifle troops. For 
purposes of instruction the rifle troops were commanded 
by the regimental executive officer, battalion commanders 
and first serge ants, all other officers being assemb led on 
the defensive position to observe the attack. Umpires 
scattered over the terrain caused companies to halt and 
take the prone position whenever caught in enhilade fire 
and would then point out the machine gun or guns firing 
at them. 

Under the subject of night hiring, problems using ball 
ammunition were prepared to illustrate the various means 
of occupying a position ; after dark, and of firing a prob »lem 
based on data collected. In these night prob wa tracer 
ammunition was mixed with ball ammunition so that a 
picture of what machine- gun fire looked like was obtained. 

Barrage problems were conducted with the senior of 
ficers of fe machine-gun companies acting in the capacity 
of assistant S-3 of the Brigade and as group commanders. 
The assistant S-3 was assigned the area with a forward re- 
striction line and was made re sponsib »le for the conduct of 


the barrage fire. He selected areas for the 


groupme nts. 


Group commanders selected their battery areas within each 
group. Data were collected and fire conducted by time 


and signal. Typic al of Wyoming weathe r, hve minutes 





y 
Machine 
not neglected in ce 


, 
tems were 


ld weathe 


" 
Lun prob 


before the firing of one bat 
rage problem a sand storm 
accompanied by a 35-mile 
wind came up. Guns had to 


dial 


stakes set out could not be 


lay by since aiming 


seen. The results obtained 


were nevertheless satisfac- 
tory from a combat hring 
Above: A machine gun section 
waiting to advance, taking ad- 


vantage of position defilade 


point of view, 1n spite of the 


fact that the beaten zone 


was blown 100 yards from its 
calculated point ot impact. 


Throughout the entire in- 
Left: A machine-gun section in : 


firing position, taking advan- 
tage of the Sparse cover found 
in Wyoming 


struction, officers on duty at 
Fort Warren were invited to 
attend problems as observ- 
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Changing position during an Attack. 


ers, whereby valuable instruction was obtained. An of- 
ficer of the school was always present to orient visitors. 


Toward the end of the school instruction a proficiency 
test was held. This test included a march, an indirect 
firing problem against time, a forward displacement under 
fire, and the occupation of a new position requiring fire 
by position defilade. The allotment of tasks within each 
company, the team work of the company, every action 
and order of each officer and noncommissioned officer, the 
smooth operation of the company as a team, the accuracy 
of firing data collected, the results of firing, the conduct 
of the company moving forward, the utilization of ground 
features and the occupation of firing positions were all 
graded in this test. Officers acted as umpires and were 
assigned to units down to include squads. 

Due to the limited number of animals authorized and 
the issue of M-1 mounts to each machine-gun company, 
the organization of the company had to be changed. The 
final solution was a company with a total of six carts; four 
guns (M-1 mounts) hitched to four ammunition carts, 
one spare ammunition cart (extra No. 1) and one cart 
thodified as a general utilities cart (extra No. 2). 

This reorganization required changes in carrying of 
equipment which was solved as indicated in the accom- 
panying charts and pictures. The display of equipment 
had to be modified. Charts and diagrams prescribing the 
display were worked out to the last detail but are not in- 
cluded in this article for the sake of brevity. 


This change in organization required f 
in extended order and battery drills which 
modifying the existing regulations on thes: 


Upon completion of the school training 

riod of two weeks was allowed each unit { 
ration for the Edwin Howard Clark Trop! 
hour and every day of this period was agait 
uled and the schedule was centtibeacious 
was during this period that every organizatior 
personally rechecked and retested each indi) 
company on every phase of machine-gun wor 
of whether the individual was a cook, a sta! 
or a gunner. 


regardiess 


Cc orporal, 


All types of problems were held until each leader could 
calculate and obtain accurate firing data by any required 
method in a minimum of time. Direct and indirect laying 
problems were fired on landscape targets using only one 
round of ammunition per problem, test marches were 
made and every item of company and individual equip. 
ment from the ration and baggage wagon to individual 
identification tags was inspected, checked, and verified 

No stone was left unturned to obtain perfection, no 
detail was too minute to be overlooked or slighted. The 
motto was perfection—nothing less was acceptable—and 
the results obtained prove that 1% of inspiration and 99% 
perspiration can accomplish that which may be looked 


upon as a miracle. 


Company H in battery, firing an indirect laying problem. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 
Chief of Infantry 
MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT 


Executive 


COLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD 





onnel Section Training Section Arms, Equipment and Finance Section 
r Pe IL ASA L. SINGLETON COLONEL GEORGE A. HERBST LIEUTENANT COLONEL BERNARD LENTZ 
‘ENANT COLONEL HARRY S. GRIER LT. COL. ARTHUR W. LANE MAJOR FREDERICK E. UHL 
- MAJOR BENJAMIN G. FERRIS MAJOR EDWIN F. HARDING 
CAPTAIN ALAN W. JONES 
| T = 
irdless Changes In Commissioned Personnel warm when used in the tank. Furthermore, it was learned 


that the fixed position of the earphones in this helmet 
makes the use of the set unsatisfactory for anyone but the 


poral R‘ ENT War Department orders indicate a number 


res in the commissioned personnel on duty 
person to whom it was issued, as the earphones must be 


r could Of f the Chief of Infantry. Those departing Freed he hel i 

duited » Lieutenant ( ‘alone! James M. C ‘hurchill. L ieutenant ih x t r rt a ee ing to the size and sh ipe ot 

<—s ‘ach individu: -ad. 

laying a Harry B. Crea, Major Paul W. Newgarden and 63 MGividual's hea 

ly one a ' . Ya, z The tests as outlined under b, c, and d, above, wert 

HY one r Thomas J. Camp, who have been assigned, respec- ; lv | ; ; ble. all 
A we - : “ yrompted mainly yy a ir tain ; 

S were avely to the Second Division, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; |! i ; id 7 "a a = eee 8 7 

; : uurpose helmet that wou 
equi HMM och Infantry, Fort Benning, Georgia; 18th Infantry, PUTPOS* “ey of ; ad sds nar an hs 7 
¢ ‘ a 7 oe , . yersonnel to be equipp with mor F I 

vidual Fort Wadsworth, New York; and the Naval War Col- | ——o more than one form ot 
. head protection while in combat. The desirable character 

rihied ve, Newport, Rhode Island. 


‘ ‘ IStics of such a helmet, as outlined by the Departme nt 
on. no The following named Infantry officers have been or- 


“= - of Experiment, are: 
|. The red to W shington to repl: ice the above departing of- 
and feers: Lieutenant Colonel Harry S. Grier, Lieutenant a. For outside use. 
d o0% | Arthur W. Lane, and Major Edwin F. Harding. (1) It must afford protection and comfort equal t 
4 4 ‘ 
ee that of the standard steel helmet. 
looked 7 7 7 


Tank Helmets and Radio Headsets 


ih STS of certain radio headsets and helmets have 
tly been conducted by the Department of or 
ler the supervision of the Infantry Board, 
Georgia. The purpose of these tests was: 
lo determine the efficiency of the Air Corps head- 
HS-15 and helmet, Type HA-4, for radio reception 


lo determine the desired military characteristics for 

ination helmet and headset for tank use. 

lo test the desirability and practic: ability of modify- 
g the present issue steel helmet to make it suitable for 
| outside the tank. 
lod lop a more suitable helmet for use of tank 


. est of the Air Corps headset HS-15, and helmet 
NA-4 pre that radio reception with this helmet was 
‘superior to that with the standard headset P-15 now 











personnel, and that the leather helmet in Left—Air Corps headset, Type HS-15 and helmet, Type 
a the ir Corps headset is carried is uncomfortably HA-4; right—Headset P-14 now used by tank personnel 
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Tank Helmets and Headsets for Radio Reception. 


a. Standard leather helmet for use inside tank; b. Standard steel helmet for use outside tank; c 
helmet for use inside and out: d. Experimental model “A,” 
with standard gas mask; e. Experimental model B” for use inside and out of tank, shown wit! 


b. For inside use. 


(1) It must afford protection and comfort equal to 
that of the standard leather helmet. 


It must not prevent the wearer from placing his 
eves close to the observation devices or placing 
his head close enough to the weapons to observe 
through the telescope. 


. 


(3) 


It must not unduly interfere with the wearing 


of a gas mask, goggles, or 


gogg radio reception ear- 


phones. 

Several types of helmets were used in these tests, in- 
cluding the standard U. S. steel helmet, the French hel- 
met, a modification of the Italian helmet and an experi- 
mental helmet modeled along the lines suggested in the 
preceding paragraph. 

As a result of the tests it was found that the standard 
U. S. steel helmet or any modification thereof was not 
suitable for use within the tank. The Infantry Board 
recommended, the Chief of Infantry concurring, that the 
Ordnance Department be requested to develop a helmet 
for use by tank personnel which will, as far as practicable, 
fulfill the requirements listed in paragraphs a and b. 
above. 


. Standard 
embodying ear flaps to hold radio pi yn 


A 


Inspection of Essentially Military Schools 


HE annual War Department inspection 

the award of Honor Rating for Essentially M 
Schools was recently completed by Lieut. ( 
Churchill and Major P. W. Newgarden « 
Twenty-seven schools were inspected in tl 
order during the period April 2-May 29, 1934 


Gordon Institute 

Georgia Military College 
Georgia Military Academy 
Tennessee Military Institute 
Riverside Academy 

Gulf Coast Military Academy 
Allen Academy 

New Mexico Military Institute 
Oklahoma Military Academy 
Wentworth Military Academy 
Kemper Military School 
Missouri Military Academy 
Western Military Academy 
Kentucky Military Institute 
Manlius School 

La Salle Military Academy 
Greenbrier Military School 
Augusta Military Academy 
Staunton Military Academy 
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<hburne Military School Other tests : Reveiw 3.84 4.00 
tion Military Academy Shelter tent pitching — display 
. we: : ot gquipment 290 300 
| Military Academy Cie: aa ee +~ an 
| Borns P, ise orcad aril é.4° ’ 
\f Park Military Academy Extended order drill 272 3.00 
\ vestern Military & Naval Academy Physical drill 2.95 3.00 
S s Military Academy Hygiene and first aid (Ist Yr.) 1.56 2.00 
P d ~ ting an satrolling «t ' 5 ? ) 
S mas Military Academy couting and pa o_o a x 18 a 
, : ; J Scouting and patrolling (2d Y1 1.5 2.00 
S k School Rifle marksmanship (2d Y1 1.84 2.00 
Musketry (2d Yr 1.80 2.00 
Be reports a high degree of eficiency and « Automatic Rifle (2d Yr.) 1.9? > 
. chools not only i in the drill- ground oe 37-mm. gun and 3” T.M + 
" | Yr 1.80 iM) 
related more closely to actual combat. ielé t et a4 Vs 16! >) 
of the Board, these R.O.T.C. units have Machine gun (3d Yr 1.63 2.00 
, Map Reading (3d Yr 2.0 
nparting a type of training that is of Comt . i ae ae ‘ 
‘ . 1 our scheme of f National Defense. The M.G. Plat 274 3.00 
tay formly fine type of young men who are receiving this a" south gt: saver Probl ; + (aA 
Ivance syluliard r len ( M) 
s them particul: irly valuable as prospec ; ; , 
THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION 
rs. The op portunities which they enjoy Sat Van 
exercise responsibility and make decisions Leadership (Drill and Command ) 1.00 
j P " (,uard Duty 7 
these young men with a form of practical “ Du . 1.00 
? ' Scoutin = Patrollir j 1.00 
ould prove especially serviceable in their Rifle ML arksmanship 87 1.00 
everyday civilian life. Second Year 
below a | f cl : | -d Scouting and Patrolling S4 1.00 
ws Delow a list of the average grades aware ed A - 
5° SD Leadership (Drill and ¢ mmand bata! LOO 
i . nspection: Musketry “ 1.00 
IEANTRY UNI Combat Principles of the Squad R5 1.00 
INFANTRY UNITS rar Shae 
RT INSTITUTION lverage Maximum Combat Principle 1.38 2.00 
or ; ; 297 3.00 Leadership (Drill and Command 87 1.00 
et , Machine Gun 78 1.00 
t an 298 3.00 Aa itens Hist pa 
ilitary istor' R, oO 
( rnment property , 2.98 3.00 F 1.0 
' schedule . 3.00 3.00 Fourth Yea 
; 1 ow . ( ombat Principles 1.81 «0 
NSTRUCTION Leadership (Drill and Command) 1.72 00 
nal appearance, etc . 3.81 4.00 \erial Photograph Reading 150 oo 
iform, arms and equipment 3.81 4.00 Military Law and Compat Administration 1.71 2) 
Quarters 3.83 4.00 
Physical condition of cadets 1.96 2.00 Total 89.72 100.00 
—" 
[T IS UNFORTUNATE that those after-dinner orators who so fre quently prophesy dire 
lisaster and i? | ; I ; ce l 
disaster anc impending war are not more specif as to the country in whi bh the war 
is to be fought and the nations that are to be involved. Such ir formation would be 
j j 
of greatest value to those WHOSE duty it is to decide matters of army organization 
However, the army chiefs, being denied this power of prophe tic vision, have to keet 
the army organization sO elastic that it can be readily ada ipted to the varying condi 
tions of ¢ nate and geography. Mayor W. ]. Barn, Y ork Range rs. 
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ARGENTINA—Revista Militar 1934- 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENCE AND SIGNAL COMMUNICA- 
rions. By Lieutenant Colonel Justo P. Gonzales. 


January, 


Aircraft in war will seek to reduce the striking power 
of hostile armies. Its primary objectives will be the vital 
stores of 


De- 


fence against hostile aircraft constitutes, therefore, a prob- 


parts of a country: its manufacturing centers, 


supplies, railways important bridges. and the like. 
lem of paramount importance. Successful antiaircraft 
defence, the author writes, depends upon effective obser- 
vation and efficient service of signal communications. 
The author describes the AA defence system de -veloped 
in Germany. There, he writes, the AA gu: ird is the basic 
link in the chain of AA defence. 
of approaching planes from its observation posts ind trans- 
mits it either direc tly to the AA battery or to so-called 
The AA guard consists of an 
officer and eight men. Since airpl anes are as a rule located 


It receives information 


“centers of prevention. 
by sound before visual observation, it 1s important to 
locate the guards 1 IN positions protected against wind, yet 
at the same time providing them with a maximum range 
of observation. The guard or observation post is the basic 


element in the sesiececl defence. It must be c apable 
of locating and identifying aircraft, its speed and direc- 
tion of Aight under all kinds of weather and visibility 
conditions. The efficacy of observation depends, however, 
upon an efhicient and effective net of signal communica- 
tions for the rapid transmission of vital information to 
the AA batteries. 

The author discusses the various means of signal com- 
munications available to AA defence with particular refer- 
ence to the systems adopted by France and Germany. 
Two schematic di grams showing the AA telephone and 
telegraph nets respectively illustrate this interesting dis- 


cussion, 


CANADA 
Tue TsrrsittaR Operation. By A. 


Canadian Defence Quarterly—Apnmil, 1934. 
M. Nikolaieff. 


The campaign for the conquest of Manchuria, initiated 
by the Japanese after the capture of Mukden and the 
South Manchuria railway zone in September, 1931, the 
author writes, required sixteen months nothwithstanding 
the fact that Chinese resistance was not very serious. 
Incidentally, he notes, the conclusion of the Manchurian 
campaign coincided with the beginning of the Jehol cam- 
paign which opened with the attack on and the capture 
of Shanhaikwan, on January 2, 1933. 

The city of Tsitsihar was for strategic and political 
reasons the first objective of the Japanese campaign in 
Manchuria. Politically its importance was due to the 
circumstance that it was the capital of the Province of 


Heilungkiang, largest of the three proy 


churia. “Tes geographical position near the | 
ridge, an impassable barrier between M, 
western-most part, the region of Bara w! 
the Russian Province of Trans-Baikalia. c 
city of Tsitsihar strategic importance. 
city was headquarters of the Chinese Gen 
Shan, governor of the province, who had 
mand some 20,000 troops comprising in! 
and artillery. Poorly trained and equipp. 
were no match for the Japanese army, but 
existed that they might receive Russian < 
event the latter decided to stop the Japane se 
author believes that this possibility was ¢l 
for the Japanese decision to undertak« 
against Tsitsihar without delay. The Jay 
anxious to get hold of the approaches to th 
gan Pass chat they were willing to postpon 
Marshal Chang ‘Hsiao- ling’ s army of 


ce ntrating at Chinchow, 


35." 
saliinidimndsn g 
these troops seriously menaced the rear of 
army operating in Northern Manchuria. 
On October 8, 1931, the Japanese sent 

six scouting planes and five bombers to att 
with the expectation that it would oat 
command from completing the organi 

troops. They also reckoned with the we 
fect of the bombing upon the Chinese. The 
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ind government buildings, although the 
f chat attack, escaped without any dam- 


wn of bridges over the Nonni River by 
eral Mah “supplied the immediate cause 
on against Tsitsthar. Two battles were 
mpaign, the battle of the Nonni, which 
nber 4, and the battle of Angangchi ten 
e first, a Japanese semt- oicial description 
vas occasioned by an act of treachery on 
tachment of the Heilungkiang army un- 
(ah Chan Shan. The Lytton Cocmenincion 
such accusation against the Chinese. 
sted three days. It began with a Japanese 
Suffering 
s, the company fell back to the bridge- 
vas joined by the main body of the det: ich- 
to the swamps in front of the Chinese 
letachment commander, Captain Hama- 
to envelop the Chinese left flank, and to 
| on which that flank rested. Japanese air- 


r fired upon south of ene 


ol 


by bombing the Chinese position on the 
The Jap- 
November 4. On the 
battalion, the Japanese 
attack but were unable to obtain decisive 


<ilometers northeast of T ahsing. 
hill at 8:30 p.m., 


re inforced bv 


Lytton report, the author observes, states 


panese troops were forced to retire and for 


me they could do nothing but hold their 


nightfall.” 


mber 6 the Japanese were further reinforced 


nal battalions of infantry and three batteries 
Major General Hasebe assumed command. 
ittack rolled up the Chinese front and by 


The Jap- 


, station fell into Japanese hands. 


ted the strength of the opposing Chinese 
s less than 2,000 infantry with a large body 


\ssuming the peace strength of the lapanese 


t 600, the author estimates th: at the opposing 


bout equal 1 in infantry. The Japanese h: ad 


— ry and aircraft. 


Japanese casualties 
d, including one ofhcer; 


138 wounded, in- 
Pe 3 airplanes dam: ged. The Chinese 
on the battlefield including two “Russians.” 

ly after the battle of the Nonni, the Chinese 
ward Angangchi. 
ipanese in 


Although this victory 
1 position to re pair the bridges 
tion caused the trouble, they presented new 
he Chinese, notably the evacuation of Tsi- 


ll later, that Japanese troops be permitted 


gangchi and Tsitsihar stations. General Mah 

ccede to these demands, and by his refusal 

se for the next attack. 

se 2nd division, under General Tamon, had 

Rove its concentration at Tahsing and in 
f Kiang-Chiao. The aggregate strength of 

uunted to about 3,000 infantry and cavalry, 


and more than 20 pieces of artillery. A contingent of the 
Sth Division (General Suzuki) was dispatched to rein 
force Tamon’s command, and a “relief party” of this 
On November 17, as 
an emergency measure, the air units of the 3d, 12th and 


2oth divisions were like wise summoned to participate in 


division was ordered to Tiling: 


the Tsitsthar operation. In the meantime, two battalions 
of infantry and two troops of cavalry of the Nonni de 
tachment concentrated near T ahsing were dispatched to 
Tstenilipa to watch de velopments on the Japane se nght 
flank. Another part of the detachment occupied Wuno 
tuchan, ten kilometers northeast of Tahsing, and the high 
ground 1,500 meters south of Taguti. | 

The total strength of the Japanese troops assembled be 
tore the attack on Angangchi the author estimates on 
the basis of Japanese data in excess of eight battalions of 
infantry, probably twelve, a unit of cavalry, probab ly 
regiment, a total of about 6,000 men with probab rly 24 
field and 12 mountain guns, and a considerable air force 
According to J: apanese estimates, the Chinese forces under 
General Mah in the vicinity of Tsitsihar amounted to 
between 20,000 and 30,000 infantry and c avalry ,» 30 pieces 
of artillery, ind two AA 
guns. Of this force about 10,000 infantry and cavalry 


more than 1O trench mortars, 


with 20 pieces of artillery stood neat Angangchi. 

On November 17 General Tamon decided to attack 
the Chinese line, making his main effort in the direction 
of Sanchienfang, on the Chinese right, and after pene 
trating the hostile position, to push forward to the east 
and northeast. The Japanese deploved tour battalions 
east of the railway with the mission to attack the enemy 
‘ f Hsiaoshintun. Four battalions 
deploy ed west of the oe to attack in the direction 


of Sanchienfang. 


in the neighborhood 


The bulk of the artillery occupied post 
tions north of Tangti, the remainder in rear of the right 
and left wings. The reserve, in readiness, south of Tangti 
The Japanese began their advance to the jump-off posi 
tion, about 700-800 meters in front of the Chinese linc 
thirty minutes after midnight, November 17, and they 
It was a 
pitch dark night, intensely cold, with the thermometer 


registering 20  F grees below zero, the wind blowing from 


were ready to launch the attack at 3:00 a.m 


die northwest. The Chinese apparently dis neue the 


Japanese movement and opened fire about 3:00 a.m., 1n 
creasing its intensity at daybreak. The Japanese urtillery 
opened . at 6: 30 a.m. At the same time Japanese aviation 
bombed the Chinese position. The infantry jumped off 
at nine o'clock. Hand-to-hand fighting occurred at several 
points, and by 10:30 a.m. the C Junese were in full reves 
along the entire front, falling back along the Taonan 
Angangchi railroad. The Japanese 2d division promptly 
took up the pursuit in the direction of Tsitsthar and pre 
vented the Chinese from making another stand in their 
After midnight, November 18, the 
Japanese had reached a point four kilometers south of 
Tsitsthar. The main body of the Japanese 2d division 


then concentrated along the line Tamintun-Shiwulitun 


second position. 
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south of Tsitsihar, whence it marched, on November 19, 
in two columns on Tsitsihar, entering that town at 3:00 
p.m. The main body of General Mah’s 
army withdrew in the direction of | Jailun 


north ot I larbin. 


the same d: iy. 


120 kilometers 
The Japanese lost in this action 31 
killed, 104 wounded, 13 missing and 200 cases of frost 
bite. No reliable data are available relative the Chinese 
losses. 


The Chinese made a poor show of resistance 


t Ang- 
angcht. They seem to have derived no advantage trom 
their numerical superiority. In the author's opinion, the 
combined effect of Japanese artillery and aircraft was in 
the main responsible for the failure of the Chinese. On 
the othe r hand, the inability of the Japanese to score a 
decision at the Nonni, he attributes in part to the omis 
sion ot the Japanese to bring up adequate artillery sup- 
port, and in part to the swampy ground in front of the 
Chinese position which prevented the Japanese artillery 
from getting within effective range. 

The occupation of Tsitsihar, the author concludes, en- 
abled the Japanese to protect their oper: ations in Centr: il 
Manchuria from the west, and supplied them with an 
advanced base for future operations for the conquest of 
Northwestern Manchuria and Barga. 











COLOMBIA 
1934. 


Horse-BreepING IN HuNGARY. By 


de Moritz. 


Revista Militar del Ejercito 


January, 


Lieutenant Kalman 


Although motorization 1s makin 


4 rapid strides In all 


armies, the horse has not vet lost his 
As a matter of fact, 


military usefulness. 
considerable attention is being given 
to the cavalry everywhere these days as an important com 
The 


author points out that Hungary still is one ot f the most 
Import. ant horse- breeding centers ot the world, and that 


ponent of the mechanized motorized ° ‘rapid” forces. 


she regularly sup plies the mulit ary est: ib lishments of sev- 


eral 


countries with 1 considerable portion ot their re- 


mount requirements, In 1930 Hungary exported close 


28. 100 horses. 


Horse-breeding in Hungary 1S under Strict govern- 


$$$ ny 





The 





“Madsen” Light Machine Gun Airplane Twin Mount. 
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The “Madsen” Light AA 
mental supervision, and gre. it care 1s bei 
maintain the purity of strain. 
breeding districts, and only a specific type 
be heed in each. The principal types are: 
pure blooded English race horse, and the 
The av: uulab le sock is SO large that prices 
ably lower than anywhere ifon Thus, the 
while the French government pays an ay 
4,000 francs for a remount, the average pr! 
horse in Hungary is only 2,300 to 2,600 ft 


mately one “hindi ar dollars. 


FRANCE—Revue de I’ Armée de I’ Air—}] 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Chinese Aviation: “‘A secret treaty has b« 


between China and the United States whereby 


undertakes to reorganize Chinese aviation at 
in 1936, a total of 3,000 airplanes.” 
Notes on Soviet 


Soviet Russia, though consisting of se paratc 


Some Aviation: Th 


Machine G 


The country 1s 


naval aviation, is under the control and supe! 


People’ s Commissar for Military and Naval 
January 1, 1931, 


Force C onsisted oO 


Soviet authorities stated t 

750 planes in commissio: 
men. 
1935. In spite of the industrial developn 
Russia, and notwithstanding the aid suppl 
industry, it is believed, that it will take sey 
fore the Soviet Union can actually put in co! 


maintain in time of war an Air Force of that 


\ 


The five- “year plan provided for 5,000 airplane: 
















































































































































































{.4. Guns [There are two types ot 
ift guns, the cal. 20 mm. A.A. cannon, 

mm. light machine gun. The cannon 
if 300 to 350 rot unds p.m. with an ef 
2< rounds. The projectile has an initial 
m.p.s. and will pierce chrome-nickel 
1m. thick at 200 meters, and a 20 mm. 
ters. For aerial combat an explosive pro 
d which has an initial velocity of 8q0 
nor-plercing — but sli: ghely reduced. 
aut bullet | las a super-sensitive fuse 
n piercing the silk of the fuselage. The 
kg. 
hine gun has a rate of fire of goo to 1000 


a weighs 10.5 kg. 


Vianeuvres February, 1934. 


maneuvers were held in Japan, August 
which military and naval forces as well as 
pul: ition participated. The Tokio garrison 
the ground exercises which involved ; 
! 1 population of 15S million. The situation 
ttack on Tokio and the naval base at Yoko 
tile feet with aircraft carriers. The defend 
luded the A.A. units of ten divisions, 1g- 
1 men and considerable matériel. The first 
was organized at a distance of 150 kilo 
1 Tokio. Police, firemen, students and 


nizations cooperated with the mulitary au 





Madsen’ 20-mm. AA. Cannon 
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thorities In the maintenance of communications 1 hi 


j 


population was at all times fully int ormed ot «ae velop 


ments by means of the radio. During night attacks all 
lig ghts were eCxtins guished althou gh 1utomobil Ss wer pet 
mitted to run with he: idlights covered with black and 
violet material which produced 1 very dim and lifftused 
light Policemen controlled trafic at street crossings by 


i 


means ol small ¢ yreen and red trathe lights 


Revue Militaire Francaise—May, 1934 
PROMOTION OF OFFICERS IN THE ITALIAN ARMY 


The Minister of War (Mussolini) submitted to th 
chamber for approval a new system of promotion fot 
ofhcers in the Italian army. According to this plat 
eligibility tor promotion will be contingent upon ce m 
pleting successfully a tour of duty in actual command of 
troops for a stated length of time. Thus promotion to 
the grade of captain would require three years’ effectiy 
command of a platoon either as a lieutenant or first lieu 
tenant. Three years of successful command of a company 
will qualify for promotion to the grade of major. Fout 
years command duty as a major or lieutenant colonel wil 
qualify for promotion to the grade of colonel with 
proviso that at least half of this time be served in actual 
command of a battalion, and at least one year on duty 
with another arm Colonels will becom« eligible tor 
promotion under thx proposed plan after having had 
command of a. re giment tor two years (15 months fot 
engineers ) comprising r two serics of maneuvers (one tot 
engineers ). Brigadier Generals may be promoted after 
one year in command of ; 1 brigade including one period 
of maneuvers in major units. Division generals will 
quire one yeat actual command ot a division including 
two series of maneuvers which will enab le Super rau 
thorities to judge their qualific ation tor his gher command 

The project includes certain provisions tot eligibility 
for general staff duty in the various grades. 


ITAL Y Rivista di A rtiglie ria I Ge nio August Se p 


tember, 1933. 


THe TRANSMISSION OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY WIRELESS 
AND Its Muavrrary Urtitrry. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Umberto Ravazziom, Engineers. 


After describing rin detail the function ing of a modern 
wireless ap par atus for the transmission of photographs 
the author discusses some of its possible military uses 
Thus, he points out, the equipment can be adv ant: ugeously 
employed tor the transmission of secret messages without 
the danger ot interception by the enemy. Such trans 
mission of coded messages would greatly relieve the con 
gestion of other communication nets Again several 
Messages could be tr: insmitted simult: ineously at a con 
siderable saving of ume. The greatest utility of thi: 
method of transmission of military information would 
in the author's opinion, accrue to the higher commanders 


who could be supplied within short Space oft time photo 
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graphic views of terrain features, field fortifications, etc., 
obviating to a considerable extent the necessity of de- 
tailed personal reconnaissance. 


Much further experi- 
mentation, 


however, is necess: ary, 


the author writes, to 
develop a satisfactory ty pe of apparatus for field service, 
and which, in his opinion, should then become stand: ird 
equipment of the communications net. 


GERMANY—Deutsche Luftwacht. 


A most ambitious enterprise serving the interests of 
aviation, both military and civil, m: ade its bow with the 
beg ginning of the current year under the general heading 
and title “Deutsche Luftwacht” (German Air Watch). 
In reality it ts a triple periodical, being published in three 
different and distinct editions, 


each with a distinctive 


sub-title, a specific field and mission. The first of the 
triplets, and seemingly the sturdiest, bears the sub-title 
“Lufewehr” (Air Defense), and 1s published monthly. 
As the title indicates, it is devoted to military aviation. 
It is an up-to- date compendium of information regarding 
the latest developments in the field of military aviation 
in all countries other than Germany which, under the 
terms of the treaty of V ersailles is not supposed to have 
and maintain an air force. 

The “‘Luftwelt’” (The Air World), published twice 
monthly, is devoted to matters of general interest to avi- 
ation and aviators, especially in the civil and commercial 
held, at home and abroad. It includes air Sport news of 
the German Aeronautical League. 

(Air Science), published monthly, 1s 
devoted exclusively to scientific and technical questions 
in the field of aviation. 

Each of these periodic: als is splendidly edited, richly 
illustrated, resembling in size, — of paper and print 


. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, 


“Luftwissen” 


our own service journals. E. C 
are the publishers. 
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Vodka or Welsh-Rabbit? 
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Militar Wochenblatt—zs5, December 

(Red Star), off 
tary periodical publishes interesting infor 
an amphibian wheel tank 
United States Army.” 





““Kransnaya Swyezda”’ 







; ‘seceadly 

) The new war : 
illustration shows, resembles somewhat t! 
type large-wheel bike, and is said to b 
speed of 160 kilometers an hour. It is suy 
112 kilometers on one litre of benzol. 
mounted below the driver's seat within : 









The armament consists of one machinc 
would be interesting to know whether it ; 
or vodka that makes people see or invent t! 







SPAIN—Memorial de Infanteria 


Marc! 


THe Muuirary EstABlisHMENT OF Sovi; 







According to an article by Lieutenant C: eb 
published 1 in ““La Science et la Vie,” the 
consists of 21 army corps comprising 29 re¢ 
41 divisions of territorials, 10 cavalry divi 
independe nt cavalry brigades. The infantry 
sists of three infantry regiments 







, one regin 





artillery, one squadron of cavalry, 
and one company of engineers. 
The infantry regiment consists of he adq 
chemical warfare platoon, one camouflag: 
one pioneer platoon; headquarters company wit 
of mounted scouts, a communications platoor 
clerical force; 


one sigi 














three battalions, each consisting of 2 
munications platoon, howitzer platoon (<8 mm. tre ench 
mortar and 37 mm. gun), three rifle companies 
machine gun company; an artillery battalion of two 
batteries armed with three 76 mm. guns; supply, sanitan 




















’ ne 
and one 






































itar 
and veterinary services and a wih -organized regimenta 
school. 

The armament of the rifle companies includes 12 ligh 
and 4 heavy machine guns. The machine gun com 





panies have I2 heavy machine guns. 





Military service is universal oad obligatory. Systemati 
pre- -military training begins at nine years of Russian 
industry 1 is stall far , BR being able to aly lI 
the army. This applies particularly to artiller 
Much of the artillery equipment is old. An \utomatic 
rifle, the “Federoff,”’ Cal. 6.5 mm. is in an expert mental 








needs of 





| 
miateriei 





















































stage. Soviet Russia has made considerable progress 0 
the field of industrial mobilization. War industnes 
constitute Group A of the five-year plan, and maximum 
effort is being made to develop them. The capacity ot 
the airplane industry i is already adequate to pply al 
demands. Airways, which in 1930 covered but 26,00 
kilometers, exceeded a total of 70,000 in 1932 [hey are 
serviced exclusively by planes of Russian ma Chem 
cal warfare receives particular attention and, ring to 
German sources of information, the author st ee 

ently in 


ments on a huge scale have been conducted 
the valley of the Volga. 
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REGULAR ARMY NOTES 


Exp sdients vs. Expense 


nt Louis J. Storck, 


y (Light Tanks ) 


N these Jays of curtailment and economy, no small 
ingenuity has been necessary to keep up 
candard of efficiency, equipment and ap- 

Army in general and the kitchens 1n 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts, an experime nt 

just been completed 1 in the 66th Infantry. 


f Company “H” 


xercises of much 1 ingenuity in assembling 


is an outst anding ex- 


it would be lie in appearance and 


and above all, inexpensive in cash out- 


n anying picture, showing equipment th at 


I 
requirements, it will be seen wh ata great 


t these ““homemade’”’ fixtures are over various 







ipment and methods still in use in some 


the rolling 


the can rack near the window, 4 


The Kitchen of Company H, 66th Infantry 


stands for the large electrical units and for the mixing 


bowls and for the trays, the frame for the drawer—also 


the drawer itself were all constructed by company labor 
from salvaged materi< al. The only expense involved was 
for aluminum paint and the ball be aring casters, and 
both these items can be purchased at low cost from the 
5-and-10-cent stores. 

The kitchen table has a zinc cover closely fitted over a 


The table 


top is not att ached to the supporting frame, mM ide ot ol 1 


wooden top. This top is a salvaged mess table. 


pipe and pipe fittings. The uprig ghts supporting the top 
rail, on which hang large dippers, spoons, whips, cleaver, 
scales and other utensils too large for the drawer, are 
integral with the table top. This overhead rack was made 
high enough to prevent the hanging utensils from intet 


fering with the cooks while at work. The S hooks for 
ae. are moveable along the pipe. 

The — drawer rests on a rolling frame of pipe and, 
For con 


when 1 n pl ace, fits directly under the table. 


venience in working, the drawer can be moved entirely 
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clear ot the table or to any desired position under the 


table. The drawer box is wooden with a sheet of tin on 
the under side to prevent excessive wear due to a wood- 
metal contact. It was constructed of salvaged lumbe r ind 
stained to corre spond to the othe r woodwork in the mess 

The rack for large cans—in which 


are kept coffee, 


beans, sugar, flour, cereal and other dry stores 


was con 
structed from salva; ged pipe. The frame supporting the 
electric meat chopper and the frame for the electric ice 
and all 
Alum 
num paint was chosen because it is more durable than 
enamel, is easier to keep clean, does not chip off, and tts 
silvery kitchen 


Is scratc hed or 


cream freezer were both made of salvaged pipe 


metal frames were painted with aluminum paint. 


sheen brightens the considerably. In 


Case any trame marred and in- 


a part of 
spection 1S imminent, the spot 1S hastily touched up with 
more paint which also dries more quickly than enamel 
saints. 

The stand for the mixing bowls was made from two 
salv. ged tire irons and strips of SC rap sheet iron. This 
stand has ball-bearing casters to permit easy rolling, but 
can be held stationary when in use by rele asing ine vy 
shaped clamp which 1S hinged to the frame and pl: icing 
it in contact with the floor: the cook’s weight, when he 
stands with his foot on the clamp, ts sufficient pressure to 
prevent the mixing bowl stand from rolling away from 
him with a batch of sweet dough or the Sunday morning 
pancake batter in it. ; 

The double tray-cart frame was made of saly aged bed 
irons from discarded wartime cots, mounted on salvaged 
rubber-tired wheels from baggage trucks. The two trays 
were made from sheet zinc and finished with aluminum 
paint. 

The excellent appearance of this equipment made from 
the salvage heap is obvious from the accompanying photo- 
graph, "i also note the added convenience of this ty pe 
of kitchen fixtures. Everything, except the stoves, is a 
foot or more above the floor; and everything, except the 
stoves and the washing sink, 1s either on rollers or easily 
movable because of its light framework. With the floor 
so accessible to soap and water, there is no excuse, indeed 
scarcely any inclination even, on the part of the K. P. to 
skip the daily scrubbing. The fact that the table top is 
removable and can hus be more easily scoured on its 
underside makes it highly improbable that any little bit 
of grease or dirt can accumulate in that locality. The 
drawer, rolling out so smoothly from under the table to 
be thoroughly and easily washed, both inside and out, 
leaves no cracks or corners in which dust or crumbs may 
gather. 
conjunction with the sinks, 
while not of salvaged material, are worthy of mention in 


The draining boards 


view of their contribution to the convenience and cleanili- 
ness of this kitchen. These drain-boards are wooden with 
monel metal tops, and are so attached and hinged to the 
pipe frames supporting them that they may be raised to 


an upright position to facilit: ate drying, consequently 1 10 
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ittle cockroaches, ancient enemy of ar 





te mpted to move in and settle down if 






around damp drainboards. This arrange: 





the in Ispecting y ofhcer a re ally good view 
of kitchen life. 






ind topside 
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School Days! 
HROUGH the aptalt 


Ordnance Department the Public R 


courtesy of ( 






Fort Benning had opportunity to ex 





copy ot printed regulations ever issucd 





I : 
School, since it has been at Fort Benning. | M 


i 





15, IgIg and consisting of ten pages ab 






inches, the size of it 1s almost ridiculous 





with the somewhat larger volume of 





Regulations. It was more severe 


sometil 





petty, and much harder to live up to, how 





It is learned from the time-worn, vellow d 





student officers were required to st and 
” They 


to comply with sixteen bugle calls each day 





and exac ting inSpecuon of gus arters. 






to taking their regular course of Instructior 
that the 





fully 
unique rules on the subject before he dared ¢ 


sary student understand 






solace of a cigarette, or the comfort to be der 
allow 
while in ranks, during practical work it g 





old corncob. The students were not 






and it no time within one hundred yards 





of instruction. It is learned from some of th 





that a very oe sight, was that of stud 





dashing madly in all directions to get the requu 





dred \ ards for cee purposes when they wer 





an occ: 1sion al ten- minute rest period. 





Student officers were not allowed to bring 





School, neither were they allowed to acquire any wl 
there. Therefore, 1 
he was deprived of re company of man’s best friend 





1 addition to his other dis 






They were required to sleep in camp at night and wet 





permitted to absent themselves from 7:00 a.m 
p.m., on Surfdays and holidays only. 








There was quite a problem as to private transportatio 


as the automobile roads were almost impassab ste 





private 





horses were forbidden, and government mounts were tot 





“official use only.” 





from 7:00 a.m. t 


and 7 p.m 


School hours were very reasonable: 





11:00 a.m., 12:30 p-m. to 5:30 p-Mm., 








g:00 p.m. Never were they to exceed fourt« 





When a student failed to make an average of 75 


























an average of all subjects, and in subject, he was “a 
fined to the limits of the reservation,” and a report 0 
progress (?) was posted in a public pl: ace 
The comforts of home were denied a student offcet 
in those days, because of the demands made on his am 








Having his family in Columbus was discourage¢ 





having them on the reservation was imprac' 






of lack of quarters. 








yrivate 


s by six , bolts. 
of the box, under 
carrier, 1s placed a 
to prevent scarring 


r the lanterns from 


cy C. A. CARLSTEN 


huNnIcCatIoOnsS platoon of Headquarters 
3rd Infantry, has five carts for trans 
signal communications equipment in 
lly constructed about 1921, these carts 
ctory for further service and were rebuilt. 
s were built by a local firm, and are 42'A 
nches long, and 12 inches deep. 
1 holding DR-4 drums in place on the 
ts are constructed ot r xX 4” x 86” strap 
rs are fastened to the sides of the carts 
d are braced in the center by a short piece 
the box to the carrier. Along the front 
yack of the drums, is a hardwood buffer 
by countersunk screws. Another buffer, 
is the strap iron, 1s placed inside the 


nt metal to-metal contact with the 





1 and center pieces are wrapped with 
rawhide for the same reason. The 
in 8” x 30° piece of hardwood, fas 


iSSIS by 14” XxX i bolts. 


” oe , My 
s for the reel carriers are of V4 pipe, ae 


1 the ends flattened, the bottom ends 
1 to the chassis. | he boxes are braced 
with angle iron having a2 overlap, 
ng fastened to the 
4 x bolts. 
irriers (brackets 
tbly) are fastened 


the box in rear 







Top vieu 
falion communications cart and 


equipment 


issembled and stenciled It Was given one more coat ot varnish 


Communication Carts 


How the Third Infantry re- 
built its Signal Equipment. 


the carriers. A leather strap fastened across the top of the 
lantern prevents it trom jumping out of the carrier. 

Pintles for pulling RL-16 reel carts are fastened to the 
rear Cross member of the chassis by tour Ya” bolts. Iwo 
hngers on each side of the box hold the cart covers snugly 

Pads are placed in each cart under the radio set to tak 
up the shocks and bumps of the roads. These pads are 
of sponge rubber placed in sewed canvas bags 

The ring assembly on front of the RL-16 pol has 
been turned over as shown on the photograph, lo pr 
vent this pole from splintering the bottom of the box 
when crossing ditches, an angle iron 8” long has beet 
fastened to the lower reat edge ot the box. 


All metal parts of the cart were painted with one coat 
























of red lead and two coats of black et 
amel after assembly. The box, wheels 
and shaft pole s are natural wood color 
and were given two coats of varnish 
before assembly The chassis was 
scraped and painted with one coat of 


} 
olive drab and two coats ol varnish 





The stenciled lerte ring, as required by 
Army re gulations 1S placed on each 


side ol the cart low enough so the tal 


paulin will not cover it whe nin place. Afttet the cart was completely 


| 


Along the top edge and around the entire box has been placed metal 


stripping 4” wide, held in place by count rsunk V4 4 wood screws. 









nt view of cart 


The cart covers are modifid by simply turning the edges under so 
that the width in rear is 49° and 58” in front. ‘The cover is secured 
over the load by means of leather straps which may be riveted ot 
int Carlsten, Private Roush, and sewed to the cover. Along the edge of the cover are four straps each 


with a snap on its free end. Iwo of these straps are five inches long 

















Another view of the rebuilt cart. 


and are so riveted to the cover that the loop of the 
comes just even with the edge of the tarpaulin. 

These straps should be about a 
They snap into rings which are bolted onto the 
carrier in front of the cart. 


snap 


from the corners. 
reel 
. each of the two front 
corners is a strap 10° ‘long, placed diagonally, which snaps 
into a ring at the om. of the upright brace on the reel 
carrier. These rings are fastened by means of a piece of 
4," wide and 6” long, the bolt at the bottom of the 
reel carrier braces securing these also. 

Nineteen inches back y wo the front corners of the 


cover 1s a strap 18” long with a snz ap on its free end that 


tin 


snaps into a ming at the bottom of the upright brace. 
Seventeen inches forward from the rear corners is a strap 
24° " long, with a buckle and fixed keeper attached. This 
strap is cut two inches from the buckle and riveted to 
the tarpaulin, buckle on the outside, and the rest of the 
strap on the under side of the cover. This strap passes 
through a keeper that is fastened at the bottom and in 
front of the lantern carrier. 

At the left rear corner of the tarpaulin (facing rear of 
cart) is a strap identical with the one just described, which 
reaches out diagonally over the corner. On the opposite 
rear corner 1s riveted a buckle facing diagonally toward 
the rear center of the tarpaulin. The strap for this buckle 
is fastened permanently to a keeper under the box, near 
the keeper which holds the shovel strap. 

In the exact rear center of the tarpaulin is riveted a 
square iron ring, with its top 5 5” from the edge. The 
strap which passes through this ring is the one that se- 
cures the axe handle, so it must be of sufficient length to 
reach. The material used for modifying the tarpaulins 
may be secured from your local saddler’s shop. 


y 1 1 
Shade to Order 
HEN Colonel John R. Brewer, 34th U. S. Infantry, 


urrived at Fort George G. Meade and took com- 
mand of the post, December 3, 1933, he, at once, saw the 
need for shade trees around the quarters in the new area. 
The statement made by the Colonel upon his arrival ts as 
follows: “Tl have shade on the roofs of the new buildings 
by spring.’ 


Colonel Brewer detailed Captain C. C. Morgan, 34th 
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Infantry, as the officer in charge of n x 
from the wood on the reservation if 
around the quarters. 

Captain Morgan got a low trailer for = 
on the main roads, and made sleds o; | a 





them from their location in the wood ¢ 





The following facts will reveal to som 





work was carried on: Approximately 2/ oa 
of tulip poplar, red maple, American elm ne tel 
bardy poplar and the Virginia juniper 







the swamps and wood on the reservat 
where the Commanding Officer wanted 
continued in all kinds of weather. At 
trees were being moved, the thermomet 





degrees below zero. The trees were n 





T renches were dug around the trees de 





size of the tree (trees moved are approxi 
eight inches in diameter at the base) usua 
to five feet in diameter of ball, and abo 
thirty inches in depth of ball. This ball of 

was wrapped with burlap, tied with rop 
bailed), lashed to a plank platform, 
main roads, transferred from sled to trailer 

the place of planting. Rollers made of pip 
loading and unloading 


5° 








mo\ 








It took nine hours to move one particu 
the fact that it had to be unloaded off 1 
times in order to get it through under 
telegraph lines. At ‘a beginning of the pre ( 
Morgan moved trees at the rate of only 








but as the detail of men became more prof t he 





able to move eighteen per day. 





The limbs of the trees moved were pruned 
tion to the amount of root growth cut off 






Plans have been made to root-prune¢ still 





on the reservation so that they 
tumn and winter. 


may be n 






All the trees Colonel Brewer had move 
past winter (approximately 262) 





re living 
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“Best Soldier” 
RIVATE first class James H. Keyset 


with no prior service at Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky, in January, 1933, Is winner of 
the recent competition for the “Best Sol 
dier Medal” in the roth Infantry. His 








Recruit is 










































































Not 
home is at Kenova, West Virginia, and many 
his age, at enlistment, was twenty years. disap 

The service Company of the roth In by la 
fantry won the Honor “‘Streamer.’’ Com advat 
pany ' ee was the “Excellent Rifle Com with 
any,’ Company “M”’ was the “Excel patro 
lent Machine-Gun Howitzer Company, now 
while Company ° ‘E” won the “Murbach ot th 














Trophy . e 
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‘hooting 
many thicl 
disappeare 
bv law: tl 
advance wit 
with the re 
patrolling 
now be aca 
of the Unit 


Nene 


tinctive, 


ns, we, 


veRAL E. G. PEYTON 


ago, we were considered 


itions or more g 


f natural expert rilemen. In the west- 
h of civilization the rile was in constant 
rotection to the pioneer and played ; 

n providing food for himself and his 
scouting and patrolling acquired through 
and 
and home defe nse. 


vironment increased the skillful use 
rifle i 


great Psa was accomplished by 


the 1 hunting 
wt or horseback, supplemented at times by 

making and breaking of camp under 
and weather conditions were matters of 
The rifle, 
dividuals became for greater 
a skilled le ader a the 
ion, whose problems of fire control and 


collective uses of the when 
necessary 


was directed by 


mparatively simple, due to the short 


A and to the uniform, 


in use at that time, 
killful training of individuals in the school 
Through constant practice, range estima- 
and due to the shorter ranges and 
ot the pioneer, target design: ition was of 
Rifle fire had to be and 
it took time to reload the muzzle-loading 
iny carelessness or inaccuracy would flush 


unting or vield f ire superiority to an enemy 


SI hment. accurate 


ire discipline and fire control resulted from 
owledge acquired through many varied 
surely, through modern environment and 
as a nation have lost those valuable 
ittributes of military training that our citi- 
possessed naturally through instinctive ex- 


The 


lent to the old environment. power 


the modern military rifle is so great that its 


on areas paid for and prepared for such 
enacing to life, and is forbidden by law in 
settled localities. The big game has largely 


trom our forests and plains or it 1s protected 


enemy who formerly resisted civilization’s 
in our own borders has been disposed of, 


lt that universal knowledge of scouting and 


likewise vanished. This knowledge can 
ed by the few citizens composing the Army 


States only at great expense to the Govern- 
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-EThe Importance of Musketry 


If a trained soldier can make 
every shot effective in stop- 
ping an enemy, and the par- 
tially trained citizen makes 
but one hit in five, it follows 
that five partially trained 
men are required to do the 
work of one highly trained 
soldier. 


Modern means ot rapid travel, by rail, and 


alr, water 
motor, have practically relegated marching on foot ot 
horseback, as well as the making and bre aking of camp 
to the category of lost arts, that must also be bought and 
paid for, if they are to be revived for effective use by out 
nation’s defenders. Collective firing can be indulged in 
only by those citizens composing the Army of the United 
States, who, in the interest of National Defense 


bued with the necessity for such training 


are im 
and this im 
portant phase of the solc lier’ s training cannot be accom 
plished without expenditures for safe ranges, for the 
necessary ammunition and for other essential material 
Naturally our expenditures for adequate national defense 
are gre: it, but the increasing cost re sults largely from the 
who will mect 


life 
| 


ac quire G 


necessity of buying back for our citizens 


the next emergency, those essential military and 


saving attributes that the former citizen had 
nenneally through habits of everyday life. 

Our modern military rifle is effective at ranges of ovet 
the aiming eye 


cle arly define an enemy ofr tars get at such extreme rans ges. 


a mile, but with one eye closed, cannot 
It requires tedious and painst: aking care to insure the ef 
fective use of the mulit: iry rifle under the pe rturbing 
If the 
zen, pioneer, settler and expert rileman could make every 
shot effective, 


conditions of the mode rm battlefel: 1. former citi 


that he fired from his muzzle loader, and 


if the modern citizen partially trained fires five aimed 


shots from his magazine rifle in the time necessary to 


reload the muzzle loader, and makes but one hit, it ts 
interesting and illuminating to compare the results in 
war of the citizens trained and partially trained in mi 
ketrv. 

whether train d or 


All soldiers armed with a rifle, 
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partially trained must have ammunition, clothing equip- 


ment, rations, medical 


gas protection, attention, 
port. ation, sup port of auxili iry we: apons cic. 
soldier make shot effective in stop ping an 
and the partially trained citizen makes but one 
hit in hiring his clip of five c artridges, it follows that five 
partially trained men are required to do the work of one 


highly trained soldier. : 


trans- 
If a trained 
can every 


enemy, 


This means that Government must 


expend five times the clothing, ammunition, rations, 


equipment, gas masks, steel hats, medical attention, 


transportation, Ge. accomplish the results expected of 


one trained soldier. Now when we convert this ratio into 


the million or more men required tor an emergency, the 


cost to the Government ts stupendous, but cost in treasure 
1S by no means the only consideration. To accomplish the 
results expected of trained men, more partially trained 
men are required on the battlefield, they provide more 
conspicuous targets for the enemy, their fire fails through 
inaccuracies. to perturb the enemy's aim, lives are dha 
needlessly lost and many 


more homes throughout the 


country are thrown into bereavement 


and mourning. 
Phe Steps necessary to provide efhic ient musketry train- 
Ing are clearly described in the texts on the subject, these 
notes are designed to emphasize the Importance ot such 
training, and to point out the enormous saving of lives 
and treasure that will resule from adequate training in 
musketry. Facilities for advanced musketry training are 
not available to units, but interest tn rifle marksmanship 
can be developed and with proper initiative facilities for 
e Na 
tional Guard Officers must realize our serious responsti- 
bilities under the National Defense Act. We must pl ay 
fair with and live up to the expectations of fellow citt- 
zens who pay the cost of that Act, and who are 


secure in the thought that we as active peace-time mem- 


such practice can be provided. In other words, W 


re sting 


bers of the Army of the United States providing 
Facilities tor mecting our next National emerecncy with 


a minimum ot cost in lives and treasure. 


y y y 


National Guard Publicity 


By LieuTeNANT Wizsur H. Ross 


INCE the World War the National Guard forces of 

the United States have received far more favorable 
mention in the new Spapers than during any like period 
before the war. This is due in part to a greater nation- 
wide interest in the citizen soldier, caused by many pub lic 
services rendered the nation and the states by the Na- 
tional Guard since 1920. 


The C 


ord in public service. 


suard has made and Is making a wonderful rec- 


Floods, fires, and other misfortunes 
and disasters, taking their coll of property and human 
life, have been occasions for the highest type of service 
on the part of the guardsman. 

Work of that ty pe by the citizen-soldier needs no 
publicity expert to keep 1 it in the new spapers; but to keep 
the Guard’s activities at the home station week in and 
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week out before the public requires 
and intelligent planning by the comy 
for upon his shoulders this work will fal 
National Guard news in the local pay 
ings, builds up morale, and molds favo 
ion. It gives to the officer personnel a 
the community 1 prestig re tainted wit 
tarism; yet the Na ational Guard officers of + 
representatives of the type of men whe 
to fight and die at Lexington and Con 
Regarding the practical side of Nati 
licity, there are many methods of har 
make this easier the following plan IS § 
has been used, and was found to be very 
plan may be considered twofold: first, th: 
papers of general circulation in the con 
the organizatin 1s stationed; second, the 
invited to the 


may 


armory to stated drills, and ¢ 
attract attention and win favor by 
par: ades and by appearing in pub lic on oc 
so doing some community or patriotic 
thered. 

The ideal plan is a combination of th 
that is, tying up newspaper stories (articl 
are always called stories by members of 
profession) with these public appearances 

Before the editor of 


a paper can prepat 


intelligently he must be informed con 


tional Guard. It is an important duty of 
commander to see that the newspapers 
editors, are 
Only 


Ing to write 


kept informed of the various G 
a few Guard officers have had the 
news acceptable to the averag 
so the best plan is full and explicit notes a 
tor or reporter write his own copy. 

If the paper is a morning daily, get th 
editor 
hand the 


ble. If it is an afternoon sheet, 


the following morning. If the pub slicatior 
have the editor make plain the time most s 
for handing in news, and have the notes 
time. . 


The 


into newspaper copy and so used as tot ik 


following is a list of events that 


every opportunity to give the editor live 

the organization: 
Asumully Army 

vance of the date of inspection, 


Inspection. Fourt 
announ 
the purpose. Third week in advance, gi 
the inspecting officer, and if possib le secu! 
(a metal cut will be still better) for the 
week in advance, sketch the preparations ¢ 
armory for the inspection. Final week, 1 


Give to the society editor an account ot t 


ered the Inspection officer. Immediately atter ' 


tion hand in a detailed report, including 
made by the Guard or by individual mem! 
































as soon after drill or the event . scrib 


V 
W 





ral 


part 1n it, 


ot the Guard to a community. 


it least twice each year 


ry E xXaminations. 


| event may be utilized twice, 


iy take pride. Here is a total of five 


curing one event. 


p Ten weeks of mention may be se 
ner. Seven weeks in advance give the 
’ 1 . ~ 

the camp and its location. Sixth week 
the vacancies in the organization, such 
tutomatic riflemen and other specilists ; 
Fifth week, 


issuing of camp equipment. 


in company, mule drivers. 
Fourth 
nterest notes featuring individual mem 
ation or an article on camps in general. 
pecial training story concerning organ- 
r for the held training period. Second 
8, activities planned for the camp, such 
Final week, 
: the home station and date of probable 


tor the enlisted men. 


W ith a roster of members of the unit who 


: 
company clerk giving interesting items 


n the return of the unit from Cc amp hand 


trip While at camp have letters sent to 


) 


re phe S, medals and other aw ards won at 
sure to include the names of individual 


weeks publicity may be secured featuring 


Usually the unit 
least once vearly on a holiday for which 
thorized. 


on 1n Holiday Exercises. 


This ts good for two weeks news- 

the week before the parade, announcing 

and the week after. 

Payrolls are sent to the finance office four 
Uulizing the week they are sent to the 
id the week payment 1s m: ide to the troops 

hen may be secured. 

One of the best 

in be prepared is one concerning the eco- 


nitv Value of the Guard. 


This story 
; ‘ : 
the amount ot money spent by the State 


_ Governments in the maintainance of the 


s, armory rental, freight, express, postage, 


| 


rd office rs and instructors, re pairs to armory, 


transportation to and from camp, and any 
incident to taking care of a Guard unit 


nized. F or a one -company Ste ition in asm all 


tal will average something like $1,000.00 a 


represents quite a factor in the economic 


| community. 


I Regular Army Instructors and higher Na- 


Officers. In addition to inspection such 


and each may be 
for 
of men for promotion to higher rating are 


These examinations 
about four times each year. 

\ffairs. A birthday party, Christmas banquet 
the week be- 
nee it, the week following to describe it. 


ns. The promotion of individuals to non- 
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commussioned grade is always a good story, and there are 
usually a few of these each quartet 

Comparative Statistics. When no other news 1s 


availab le an article may be pre pared comparing the pr sent 


strength of the unit with its streng rth the 


Th 


sammie month 


the preceding y year, Naming vacancies is can be aon 


at least twice a yeat 
Before 


may be 


11. Small Arms Repairman the 


ind 


1dition of 


the visit of 


ordnance repairman his coming announced 


afterward a story may be the cor 


run featuring 
small arms and other ordnance 

Federal Property Invoice Announce the coming ol 
the invoicing officer. After his visit feature the property 
its value and approximate condition. If possible secure a 


-“¢ of the invoicing ofhcer. 

After the last drill in December the 
oe ; paper will be glad to have and print 
men who have 


. Honor Lists. 
list of the 
made 100°" drill attendance records dut 
or other lists of honor men 


N« Ww 


. drill and range hiring at the home 


ing the calendar year, 
14. Miscellaneous. 


Ings, chemical warfare 


equipment othcers' meet 


station. at least three weeks 


This 1s usually good for 

By following the above schedule it 1s possible to secur 
newspaper mention practically every week in the yeat 
The schedule may be varied, and almost any organization 


even the smallest, may find enough to fll out the oth 


four weeks. Of course events will overlap once 1n a 
while and accounts of them must be combined into one 
story. But other items of interest, even of a gr neral na 
ture, may be substituted and still a weekly story appear 
in the paper. The above plan provides for at least 48 
wecks, as 1S shown by the following 


SUMMARY 


Annual Armory Inspection weeks 
Summer Camp 10 weeks 
Holidays 2 weeks 
Jay Rolls re) weeks 
Economic Value Story 1 week 
Visits 2 weeks 
Examinations 4 weeks 
Social Affairs 2 wecks 
New NCO's 4 weeks 
Strength € omparison 2 weeks 
Small Arms Inspection and Repairs 2 weeks 
Property Check 2 weeks 
Honor I ists I we k 
Miscellaneous 3 weeks 
Total 48 weeks 
Get as many names of individuals into the various 


stories as possib yle. Newspaper men like to print names 
of individuals, for years of experience has taught them 
that articles te aturing names ot individu: ils in the ir terri 
tory help to build ond hold circulation. Give the juniot 
and noncommissioned officers as much public ity as possi 
ble. The company commander’ s publicity will come 
naturally, 


as he 1s the head of the organization. 
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The Russian Campaign 
of 1914 
The Beginning of the War and Opera- 


tions in East Prussia 
By Lieutenant General N. N. Golovine 


HE Tannenberg Campaign has a vital military 

interest for American military students. It was 
open warfare, in which marching and movement 
of comparatively small forces played decisive roles. 
It called forth, on the one side, the highest degree 
of cooperation and initiative on the part of sub- 
ordinate commanders. On the other side, it shows 
the dire results of faulty preliminary plans for 
supply, maintenance, and communication, and the 
necessity for the dominant assertion of their au- 
thority by the higher leaders. 

In one volume, bound in cloth, 410 pages, with 
Foreword by General Stuart Heintzelman and 
Preface by Marshal Foch; 15 plates of maps, charts 
and sketches; appendices showing many actual 
orders issued. 


Price $3.00, Postpaid 


Essentials of 


Infantry Training 


New, Greatly Simplified and Inex- 
pensive Text on the Basic 


Training of the Soldier 


ry 5 5 


In strong reinforced paper binding 
$1.25 postpaid 


In handsome full cloth binding 
$1.50 postpaid 


Lots of 10-24 10% discount, postpaid 


Lots of 25 or more 20% discount, 
F. O. B. Washington 





7 7 y 
| TRICTLY up to date and in accord with the 
latest literature of the War Department. 


NOT A REPRINT. Each subject is freshly 
written to insure clearness and brevity, including 
everything necessary and omitting everything un- 
necessary for the enlisted man. 


Fully illustrated. 


With questions and answers for self-help, class- 
room recitations and examination. 


The Infantry Journal 
1115 17th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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THIS 1S NOT A PAID ADVERTISEMENT 





Be patient with the editor if a name — 
misspelled. It might have been the fault adie t? 4 
who gave the paper the information, or a 
personnel might have been to blame. Ne 
in common with the rest of humanity. - 
get and forgive and hand in plainer Se 

Make it a rule to give the editor, along het 
formation, notes concerning the individual » The 
are many opportunities for this: Enlistm 
ment, taking examinations, promotion, 
winning medals or trophies at any time, 












the enlisted man is given charge of any 
and on his discharge. 





Editors of small town or small city new 
supported by endowment, and advertisi: 
blood of their business. A page advertise: 
fifty or sixty dollars is good business and 
secure. The company commander may sh dite 
how a page bringing that much or more can be sold : 
the local merchants through the cooperation e ( 

Lay out a page advertisement with 
manager of the paper, calling for new recru 
ing out one or more of the desirable featur: 
tional Guard. Have a reprssentative of the paper and 
member of the Guard sell space on the page ) the local 
merchants at the rate of two or three dollars for each bys. 
ness. Twenty or thirty merchants can be sold 
proposition in a short time, bringing the paper 
sixty dollars. The paper will pay the guardsman a good 
commission for helping to sell the page of advertisi 
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National Guard Organizations May Travel 
To Camp in Trucks 


NDER the direction of the National Guard Bureau, 
an estimate is being prepared to cover the number of 
passenger-carrying ounce trucks and station wagons 
required to transport personnel of the Iowa 
Guard from home stations to field training Ips The 
National Guard Bureau is giving considerat 









































purchase of motor equipment necessary 





ment. Under the proposed plan, all units of the lowa 
National Guard would be transported to field training 
camps by truck, the movement nr two-day 














period. The organizations most distant fr 





would be moved | in on the first day worth tn 








distant would move in on the second da 





movement would be accomplished in a sin 








2 ag. _ : 
Since the reorganization of the National ( 





ing the World War, all movements in ¢! 
been by rail, and sufficient experience has been gained 














through trav el by that mode of transport. atl 





dua now be gained i in travel by motor « 
ing, possibly, bovineac en route. | 

The motor equipment, if purchased, wol 
at a central point and would not be distrib to org 
izations at their home stations. Organiz baggage 
would be transported by local freight. 
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Military Training 


r CoLONEL Converse R. Lewis 


) training an asset to a_ business 
How many times have we read and 
tis statement. We read many articles and 
ople who are sincere in their belief that 
is an asset to a business career. At the 
me in contact with many individuals who 
lomases and believe the opposite that 
is not an asset, but a liability. They be 
ly a training to cause war and arouse vio- 
to see that military training is not only an 
trouble, when it helps protect the Ameri 
| his country, but that it ts also an asset in 
when it teaches the men who are fortunate 
ve this training to be able to manage men 
orders. The man who cannot see the ad- 
litary training to a business career does not 
s training gives executive ability and all 


qu ities of character which are necessary, no 


trofession or vocation may be followed, and 
ery employer is seeking for in his employees. 
y the believers are those who have actually ex- 
fheient and progressive military training. Such 
udes not only physical military drill, eihiche is 
lisciplinary agency, but also mental military train- 
hich strengthens the character, quickens the per- 
and helps one to arrive quickly definite, 
it decision. It also teaches one how to issue instruc- 
a i i 1c al sequence to subordinates so that they 
ntly cooperate In carrying out the decision 
he teaches subordination of one’s self to the 
the benefit of all. It trains one to give instan- 
willing, loyal obedience and cooperation to a su- 
not only to an order or wish expressed or implied, 
the abs nce of these in case of emergency to take 
such as the subordinate believes the superior would 
present. In fact, military training has for its ob- 
e development of all those characteristics in the 


j 


lual which goes to make him efficient. 


persor 
pers 
i 


s who have come in contact with this type of 
g will invariably tell you that it has been a distinct 
them in their business life. They will tell you that 
itable tactical principles which enter into 


ution iny military combat problem can be ad- 


0 as to assist in solving the problems arising in 


hand, the Doubting Thomases are usually 
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An asset to a business career. 


those who have not been fortunate enough to have ex 
perienced a well balanced course ot progressive military 
training their training having begun and ended with 
what ts popul: rly known as military drill 

Military training, as well as scholastic education, has 
Its progressive steps trom the elementary to the higher 
branches of training. In education, we progress from th 
elementary schools, to the high schools and then to the 
colleges. Our progress 1n both military training and edu 
cation depends upon our own personal and individual 
powers and limitations. Some students are « ipable of re 
ceiving only the elementary education. Likewise, som« 
mulitary students are capable ol receiving only the ele 
mentary military training. Such students usually hav. 
not the scholastic education necessary, or they lacking 
in those characteristics which go to make an executive 
namely, loy alty, honor, courag¢ decision, self discipline 
willingness to work and to accept responsibility, and 
vision. 

Let us investigate, very generally the system of milt 
tary education or training. Our kindergarten scholar is 
called the recruit. He starts in trom the very beginning 
He must know all those things which we include in what 
we call the school of the soldier. There, emphasis 1s 
placed upon discipline, both mental and phy sical. He 
must know his drill precisely and accurately because pr 
cise drill ts an agency by which the by product discipline 
1S practic: ally gained meaning discipline ot body, pe rcep 
tion coordination of mind and muscle, alertness, and 
poise. Here, also, he Is tau ght how properly to subordin: ite 
himself as a member of a team, taught to react cheet 
fully, willingly, and instantaneously to a duty or to the 
will of ; a superior, expressed ot implied. Later he ts taught 
le adership, the handling and management of men and 
that in such the ; ‘morale factor 1s to the phy sical as thre 
is to one. 

During this period he absorbs or learns those things 
which make tor system, neatness, and orderliness ot ar 
rangement, both physical and mental, a constructive out 
look on life 


constituted authority. If his age, moral, mental and edu 


al 


one of optimism, courage, and respect for 


cational qualities are such, and he has the qualifications 
necessary for executive timbe - his education progresses 
to a training for higher leadership in the command, man 
agement, and training of men. This proceeds to a train 


ing which develops his own mental powers to solve and 
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handle military tactical situations; and then to the higher 
study of tactics and technique of the profe ssion of arms. 
This includes the preparation and solving of minor tac 
tical problems using the prescribed scientific methods. It 
also includes the proper giving of orders, arriving at pre- 
cise, definite decisions without straddling, thus developing 
him into an individual who reacts promptly and de- 
cisively, taking action quickly after systematic and logical 
estimate of any situation, using only the time necessary 
in arriving at the decision hich the situation permits. 
During all this time the individual is an integral part 
of an organization, in a sub-executive capacity. In this 
position he has an opportunity to exercise his own initia- 
tive within the regulations and policies laid down for him 
by higher authority. He learns quickly to determine the 
sphere in which he is allowed full initiative, bounded 
only by the policies and regulations fixed by higher au- 
thority; and with his assigned mission within this sphere 
of responsibility, he determines the objectives that he 
wants to accomplish and uses his initiative and resource- 
fulness to develop all thngs for the purpose. He is also 
trained to understand that he and his particular activity 1s 
but a part of the whole and that there ts a superior watch- 
ing over him who coérdinates a group of activities of 
which his is but an integral part and must be subservient 


to the good of the group. He also realizes the necessity 
of each inte gral part of that group working as a team and 


the necessity for cooperation and loyalty to the group and 
its leade - 4 

I believe enough has been said in a general way to in- 
dicate that the properly trained military man ts taught to 
function in an organization. As a matter of fact, there is 
no profession or business more highly organized than is 
the military service. Codrdination and control begins at 
the War Department at W ashington and enmeda. down 
through the several corps areas within the United States 
through each division, brigade, regiment, battalion, com- 
pany, and platoon, until it re aches the smallest organiza- 
tion—the squad, which 1s composed of seven privates 
and one corporal who is their executive. The channel of 
command, control, and dissemination of orders ts precise, 
exact, and highly systematized. It requires a high sense of 
the fitness of things for a proper performance of duty and 

high morale and understanding is necessary for the 
proper management and administration of the personnel. 
To bring about all this is the aim of military training and 
education. 

If one has had the opportunity to function as a noncom- 
missioned or commissioned officer in any of the three 
components which go to make up the Army of the 
United States—the Regular Army, the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserve—he cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the necessity for organization. He cannot 
help but understand and appreciate the necessity for dis- 
cipline, loyalty, cooperation, and a proper helpful sub- 
ordination to a superior who carries the big load and re- 


sponsibility. 
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Primarily, the military service is or: 
and for the purpose of quickly and « 
toa peaceful status any act of violence 
vention of arms, domestic or foreign. 
of the maintenance, administration. <y 


all professions and vocational trades 





civil life enter into its make-up. In cl 
zation, these professions and vocatior 


very precise disciplinary supervision. 








Today big business Operates on a « 
the army organization. Thousands of n 





erly controlled to function for the parti 





which the busine SS is prim: arily organize 





vidual is capable of person: ally directing 
in detail. Depende nce and responsibilit, 





in the hands of subordinate executives 





organization. These subordinates are g 





policies and directives. 





This coordination of authority which : 





business organization follows very clos 





organization. Aside from his professional knowledg 
is essential that both the military and bu: ex 
possess the same characteristics which vo to mak 


successful leader. Both must have 


an int 
knowledge of the business for which the ore Zatior 
been created. Both must be loyal, honorable, self-dis 
plined, responsible, industrious, courageous, and abl 





Both must react quickly to any situ: ation, mak lear-cr 





decisions, and give intelligent instructions. They 
have poise, sihceniileies and respect, and ¢ 
able to manage men. 

Men at the helm of large business organi 
generation are diligently searching for men who not onl 
know how to perfom some specific job which they af 


paid to do, but who can also fit into the organiza 
/ 


perhaps some day become an executive. ) 
man, among other things, to have an appreciatior 
fact that organization and teamwork are absolutely nect 
sary for success. This principle 1 is recognized by ¢! 
and by business executives everywhere. 
There are many instances, too numerous to mentioffiZmn, \ 
of men trained in the Army who have, and are, holding. 
high positions as executives in large business firms { 
the end of the World War I was told that one of the | 
est corporations in the United States was offering 
man in the commissioned grades, with a certain length 
service, an opportunity to be tried out for an execut 


position within its organization. Major Gi 
Harbord, an officer of long service and the head 

Service of Supply for the A.E. F., left the Army t | 

the Radio Corporation of America, which just bet 
organized at that time. The President of Sears, Rocbugias 
and Company received his early training in the Arm ' 
Major General George S$. Gibbs, former Chict of (gis 
Signal Corps, recently left the service t me | rca 
dent of the Postal Telegraph Company. 


In the files of the university military 








oung men who have completed the 
one of the several units, and who 
entered business. They have vol 
the training they received in ther 
ti military department has been once 
ets in assisting them to adjust them 
isiness situations. 
ik of military training, let us visualtiz 
of men in uniform drilling with 08 
many evolutions, realizing this p! ISI 
nd assists in getting but one by prod 
d that military drill forms only a 
ry training. 
and evaluate the training from the 
nal security, and the maintenance of 
tv, so far as the nation ts concerned. 
let us evaluate the training from the 
preparing him to become an efficient, 


ix rly prepared for his position ina busi 
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eserve Officers’ Contact Camp 


aNK A. KEATING 


( iti Military District, one of the very ac 

the Organized Reserves, staged a unique 

( mn May 26-27, at Fort Thomas, Ken- 
hy] £ the adjective “unique” is not designed 


rict in a super class, nor may it be the 


n experiment has been worked with 


|; nevertheless, when a group of reserve 

many other things to do beside de vot 

to learning the art of war get together 

uge a CPX involving a reénforced division in de- 

ommand posts manned and functioning 

1m ichine, and stick to their jobs throu: gh- 

ght, and run the “war” without using * ‘canned 

ges, its unique in any language. And that 1s 
d did superbly. 

th, in preparation for the Contact Camp, 

for the regularly organized staff of the 

Military District was inaugurated. The prob- 

rgat ition of the ground and the preparation 

ind subsequent administrative order f tor 

of an infantry division, reénforced by a 

vast Artillery troops (AA), consisting 


gun battery, one machine-gun battery and three 


( 


toons, an Observation Squadron, a 
ind a squadron of Cavalry, formed the 
ning schedule. 
rance that the appointed Commanding 
f of Staff, the four G’s, the four assistant 
f the special staff, would attend school 
rt the Contact Camp, the mission of 
ting the ensive position, the proper organization 
it aration of the division field order and 


RESERVE 


NOTES sL5 


administrative order, and following up all subsequent 
held order of subordinate units, was assigned and school 
ing be gan The division of time for each school night 
was on the basis of one hour for the instructor during 
which time tactical principles ot logistics were discussed 
and one hour for the students to work on the problem 

No better compliment can be paid than to say they 
fulfilled every task imposed on them to a most satistactory 
degree. They also had that deep feeling of satisfaction 
in seeing the fruits of their effort materialize in a very 
successful camp It was a problem for and by reserve 
ofhcers. 

Working on a time schedule the field orders of all sub 
ordinate units were prepared ll situation maps wer 
posted all assignments to staff posisions in every unit to 
and including battalions were made, a complete divisional 
communications net (wire) was established in the Drill 
Hall, and all instructions with reference to the conduct 
of the prob lem wer comp leted pu iblished and circulated 
days before the zero hour ol the problem T he only re 
maining work to do at camp was a very simple card 
system of registration and the duti S involve d by th prob 
lem proper. 

Canned messages were dispensed with. In lieu thereof 
a group ol umpires (Reserve officers), carefully coached 
and schooled, acted as the ““Red”’ fore ind also pertormed 
the usual duties of an umpire in picking up intormatiotr 
tor constructive criticism These umpires substituted 
canned messages by using a system ot “overlay OT iphs’ 
which showed the location of red forces as of every thirty 
minutes of the probli m and coordinated the if efforts by 
predetermined and mimcogt iphed tables ot red artillery 
fires and rial bombardments and flights [his system 
tried f for the first time with Reserve personnel worked 
very satisfactorily. It prevented that artificiality of tell 
ing the command where and when Red would strike (as 
1S the case with pre pared messages 1n envelopes with the 
time marked thereon), and provided flexibility of red 
movements. No effort was made to conform to a hard 
and fast system ol attack is 1S ommon with canned 
messages, but red was maneuvered bv the director in a 
cordance with the reaction of blue 

Although ofhcers wer encouraged to split the time 
during the night with their assistants, many stayed night 
through and when, hours later, the “close station’’ call 
was sent out, they showed sions of tatiouc but were still 
ful lof pep and ready to carry on. 

The final phase, the critique, was held immediately 
after the close of the problem ind was 1 precise ind brief 
affair. Each sp ker (five), except the director, was 
limited to five minutes during which time he was to di 
cuss only those points that wer marked violation ol 
the tactics of his branch or which were outstanding ad 
ministrative errors. Irivial matters were omitted. This 
move resulted in a short Snappy critiq uc (much to the 
ippreciation of the group ) covering the cream ol the 
errors and with thx presumption that simple mistakes 


were corrected by umpires iS the problem progressed 
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| itty minutes after “close station’ was fi: ished, the group 
assembled, he ard the critique, and were dismissed. 

The assistance rendered by the 147th Infantry, Ohio 
National Guard, in lending their field te lephones, switch- 
boards and communications personnel, and the hard work 
on the part of the roth Infantry at Fort Thomas in erect 
ing 39 pyramidal tents and setting up the bunks, etc., 
‘ad the installation of the wire net, all materially helped 
toward the comfort of the 206 reserve officers and 53 en- 
listed men that participated and to the success of the 
camp. 
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Cadet Training in the Gloucester 
High School R.O.T.C. Unit 
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courage cooperation, good sportsm. ins! 
arship. In line with the present pros 
lectures are avoided and the practical | 
emphasized. Marksmanship and n 

cadet with a rifle in his hands, learning 
ing and combat principles require infor 
the instructor and the cadets with ¢| 
board and a map. This means much 
tion on the part of the instructor becaus 
books or manuals exactly suited for 

instructor needs at least two hours’ pre 
lesson. During the winter months the 
advanced instruction in the use of the a 


in combat principles while the juniors pt 














and giving commands. Here the appli 
By LieuTENANT Cotonet P. H. Orrosen 


C.4.0 


employed; the cadets being required 
and give the instr ruction under the super 
HE following notes are prompted by some comments instructor needs at least two hours’ prey 

which appeared ina pamphlet recently issued by the 
Civilian Military Education Fund of Washington, tf 
“Orientation of R.O.T.C. Duty.” Many 
€ prone to wonder what the P.M.S. & T. of a 


high school Reserve Officers’ Training te Orps had to do. 


With very little effort much enthusias: 
oped in rifle marksmanship, platoons alt 
At the end of the hout 
with the best score at each of the four fi; 
invited to remain 


under the title use of the gallery 


ofhcers are 


an extra hour to fire in a | 


Also officers newly ap pointed to this duty have consider- petition. The score is posted on the bullet 


able difficulty in visualizing the nature of their duties, published in the local paper. This furnis! 


what they can do in the way of stimulating interest, build- the local riff 


American Legion. * 


interest between the cadets, 
Ing esprit, incre asing the yrestige of the unit and many 
I 


other que stions of a similar nature. The following com- 


Military instruction has been an essent 


Almost every 


man in the city was at some time 


ments are submitted in the belief that they will answer this high school for 48 years. 


some of these questions: a cadet off 
a@ CdOCl iC 


The battalion at this school consists of 346 cadets. Drill 


high school unit. Other communities may 


is held twice each week during the last school period of 
The ¢ 


panies, each of 100 cadets and a band of 46 pieces. When 


about the value of military training in the scl 
Gloucester is fully satishied with what has be: 
plished. 


the day. Jorps 1s organized into three rifle com- 


Stores close for the annual mulit in 


climatic conditions are favorable drill is held out of doors. The high school military parties are the 


During the winter months we have authority to use the 


social events of the community. The cadet officer 


National Guard armory for drill and target practice. Rifles 


recognized leaders in all student activities 


are not issued to the cadets at the be ginning of the school selected from seniors of high class standing wl 


fall months PB onkie drill without 
the 


term. During the f 


the athletic eligible list and have demonstt if 


arms ts emphasized. At beginning of the winter 


ing qui alities of leade rship. 


term arms are issued and the manual taught in the school 
2 1 


No Active Duty for 
Disabled Reserve Officers 
HE War Department Ap propriatiot Acts tor | 


years 1934 and 1935 provide that members 
Officers’ Reserve Corps who draw a pensio! 


basement. 

In addition to the drill period each cadet attends one 
class a week. These classes are held during each day on 
exactly the same basis as classes in any other subject of 
the curriculum. This means that I have seven sophomore, 
seven junior and four senior classes per week in addition 
to a class exclusively for cadet officers. Only the seniors 
use a text book (Basic Military Training). This text is 
furnished gratis by the school board. 


allowance, disability compensation or retired | 
the Government of the U nited States may it be ore p 
to active duty. In the event that this proh 


In this unit the traditional school of pedagogy has been the permanent policy of Congress, offi so fect. 
supplanted by the progressive school. Students no longer would cease to receive practical iw erainine 
sit at desks, they move about as their work requires. is expected, 1 in most cases, that thev woul 
any 
assigned. The War Department 1s thet 

ascertaining the number of officers affect 


prohibition. 


Formerly the boy learned by memorizing lessons; interest in the units to whi 


now active 
he is taught to think his own thoughts jail to evaluate his 
lessons. Formerly the aim was mental discipline; the aim 


now is to produce a tolerant understanding and to en- 








here may be purchased from the Jour- 
listed. postpaid. For cash payments, 
inct a five per cent discount from the 


»k, foreign or domestic. 


WRENCE: THE MAN BEHIND 
ND. By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. New 
fead & Company, 1934. 365 pp., index 
str: ited with photos by 2 E. L awrence., 
as Shaw 


also and Ross, 1S 


Much 


about the Arab Revolt, but no one has 


Lawt , known 
st enigmatic figure of our time. 


a clear and searching study of its leader 
iddell Hart. 


wo caddis « tbreak of the War Lawrence was a member 


tary intelligence branch in Egypt. This group 
hacologists and politic al officers” became 
When the British were preparing to 

i) ' Kihener with his eye on Egypt, 
Db and t for a report of the Turkish communications in Asia 
| Syria, and the task fell to Temporary Second Lieu- 

wrence. At this time was heard the rumblings 

success b Revolt, and Lawrence pl aced himself whose 


Arabs 


vice to his country. 


aledo of the and their ways could be of 
r Lawrence returned to Oxford, and while 
en 2 re wrote the story of his part in the Arab Revolt, which 

| The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 


¢ a few friends. 


Att r the W 


and distributed 
Next we find him, as Private 


the Royal Air Force, but his service was termi- 
ofhicer recognized him and sold the infor- 


tho at tion to a Newspaper. 


They lwhen an 
aid of influential 
| outstat he enlisted in the Royal "Foal: Corps, under the 
t Shaw. When he applied for transfer back to the 

\it Force his request was denied, but the au- 

greed to allow him to transfer if he would 

e the completion of the unfinished history of the 

\ir Force in the War. This he refused to do. Again 

s for fis tnends came to his aid and Lawrence was transferred 
ers of me Air Force in 1925. In 1926 he w 


Through the 


was sent to India, 
ad for the chance to “‘ dodge the publicity that 
pay Tages | llow when Revolt in the Desert appe: ared.”’ But 
be ordemgi appearance on the frontier, announced in American 
duced charges in the Russian press that 
in Afghanistan, and he was returned to 


ing and Bnd in 1929. 


u ] 
Was o} 


— 


oO papers 


S$ SpvIne 


Politicians once more tried to have him 
Air Force, 
promise that he would neither visit nor speak 
great men.” Lawrence today is Aircraftsman 
Ww. His extray agances are motorcycling and motor- 
hog at high rates of speed. But in 1935, when he 


ase tot euled tron 


but he was allowed to re- 
ym Non his 


es | a 
at 
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completes his service, he intends to retire to his Wessex 
cottage and spend his time doing r translations. 
C aptain Liddell Hart states in his pretace that it was 


Arab Re volt, 


Arab Revolt to the 


his intention to write a history of the with 
the idea of show ing the relations of the 
But, he 
more distinct as the background faded, until 
the Arab Revolt became This 
C aused the author to chan oe his work to a bio: gt aphy ot 
and Captain Liddell Hart does that in his 
charming way. 


main campaign. contesses, the 


hgure of Law 
rence grew 


an emanation of him. 


Law rence, 


Lawrence's Revolt in the Desert tells of his experiences 
in the Arab Revolt, but Captain | iddell Hart's account 
is more comprehensive. Not only ts his book a biography 
of Lawrence; it is a fascinating story of the desert cam 
The author through his book shows us | awrence’ s 


paign. 
real military ability. 


“For the truth is that Lawrence was 
more steeped in knowledge of war than any of the gen 
erals of the last war.’ He 


gives to the readet a portrait 


that shows Lawrence to be an able strategist. The history 
of the Arab Re volt becomes not a history ot men, but ota 
man—T. E. Lawrence, amateut 


gene ral oC od soldi I 


MERIWETHER LEWIS OF 
By Charles Morrow Wilson. 316 pp. 8v 
Y. Crowell Co., New York, Price $3.00. 
Although much has been written about the epic voy 

age of exploration of Lewis and Clark to the great North 


west, this 1S the first serious atte mopt to pecsem an authentic 


LEWIS AND CLARK. 


Thomas 


account of the romantic life ot the great at explorer, 


Meriwether Lewis. Infantry 


at the time he led his expedition of sol lier hei rm to 
the Northwest, this biography should indeed find a place 
on the bookshelf of every member of Uncle Sam’s armed 
forces. 


A c: aptain of the ist U, 


The narrative is well written, in readable, enjoyable 
style. Fourteen illustrations and maps accompany the 
text. 

THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF ig14: The Begin 


ning of the War and Operations in East Prussia. By 

Lieutenant General N. N. Golovine, Imp rial Russian 

Army. Preface by Marshal Foch. Translated by Cap 

tain A. G. S. Muntz, Indian Army. Fort Leavenworth: 

Command and General Staff School, 1934. 410 pp., 15 

maps, index. $3.00. 

“The Tannenburg C ampaign has a vital military 
interest for military students. It was the opening cam 
paign in the World War on the Eastern Front. It took 
place on and near a frontier, over terrain not unlike large 
areas of our own country. It was open warfare, in which 
marching and movment of comparatively small forces 
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It called forth, on the one side, 


the highest degrees of cooperation and initiative on “: 


play aved decisive roles. 


part mY eile commanders. On the other side, 
shows the dire results of faulty prelimin: iry pl: ans for sup 
ply, maintenance, and communication, and the necessity 
for the dominant assertion of their authority by the higher 
leaders. 


“We 


Golovine pl ace his volume at our disposal. 


have been most fortunate in having General 
It presents 
the first complete picture of the Russian effort in this 
campaign, and it adds very important source mate rial for 
our historical studies.” 

STUART HEINTZELMAN, 
Major General, Commandant, 


Command and General Staff School. 


The above 1s quoted from the Foreword. This volume 


is one of the most informative and useful military books 
and of particu! 


ficers of the Army of the United States. 


of the times ar interest and value to of 


THE GREAT POWWOW. By Clara Endicott Sears. 
Houghton Mifflin C ompany, Boston and New York. 
1934, 288 pp.; 
A history of King Philip’ s War by a lady who admires 

the early New England Indian. 

tactics is rather hazy, 


15 illustrations. $2.00. 


The author’s grasp of 
but her char: icters become human 
beings rather than mere names. This book emphasizes, 
more than anything else, the complete misunderstanding 


between the red and white men. 


SALT WINDS AND GOBI DUST. By Captain John 
W. Thomason, Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1934. 326 pp. $2.50. 

A collection of 13 stories, 
imitable sketches of the 


embellished with the in- 
Most of them are the 
outgrowth of the Captain’s three-year tour of duty in 


China. 


stories give many illuminating sidelights on soldier psy- 


author. 
Besides furnishing first rate entertainment, these 
chology. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. By A. G. 
Macdonnell. New York. The Macmillan Company, 
1934. 346 pp., Index. $2.50. 

The author of England, Their England presents a vivid 
story of the Napoleonic Wars from ‘the viewpoint not of 
the Emperor but of his 26 Marshals, and he brings them 
into his story at the places where they become important. 
1804. Of 


four were honorary M: irshals and fourteen were 


Fighteen marshals were created on May 19, 
these, 
on the active list. Eight were subsequently added. 

The Marshals came from all walks of life and rose to 
high places; they became kings, viceroys, ambassadors, 
governors and diplomats. Mr. Macdonnell gives us an 
intimate portrait of each character, and discusses the 
worth of each in carrying out the campaigns of Na- 
poleon. The final chapter follows the careers of those who 
were still alive after the Grand Marshal's sun had set. 
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The narrative ts lightened with pers 
dents, with touches of humor and c, 
the author knows where to emphasi 





may truly be described as a work of 
historical writing, a book of human 3 Britis 


interest. v 





A GENERAL STAFF OFFICER'S \ res v,, i How 
The Division, 145 pp., and index pay 1 ae se V 
A handy reference book for General S: a 





bers of division, brigade and regiment 


= 4 


at the service Bee and for officers pl 





sion courses. 




























The various subjects covered in this | 


the meat—short, terse phrases which 
reader the principles involved and the 
and methods for carrying them into eff 
finds it unnecessary to read lengthly dis 
to obtain the desired military informatio: 
The contents of this book have bee: 
extensive notes taken during the first vi 


Command and General Staff School. 


New Books 


The following is a list of books which 
their appearance, or else are available at 
prices. We list them because they are of 
est to officers. 

THe War IN THE Air, Volume 4, H. 
latest volume on the history of England 
the war. This series is part of the British history of 
war based on official documents. $7.0 

HicH CoMMAND IN THE Wor.tp War, ¢ 
Puleston, U. S. N. A critical study of the leaders 
and strategy of the war, by the author of The D 
danelles Expedition. $3.00. 

Nores ON THE CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE, 1914, ¢ 
Kearsey. A study of the tactics of that stage of { 
War that saw warfare of maneuver 
ginning of hostilities to the end of the Battle of ¢ 
Aisne. $1.00. 

History oF THE Wortp War, Captati Liddell Hs 
A new edition of the author’s book p 
country as The Real War. $2.50. 

LupeNporFr’s Memoirs. The war mem f the ¢ 
man Chief of Staff, in concise form. $5 

THe Russian CAMPAIGN OF 1914, Genera 
Golovine. The Tannenberg Campaig: ) vital M 
tary interest for American military students. 33 

Iracy’s Part in THE Wortp War, Colonel G. L.| 
Entee. A lucid account of the War o: nt 
by one of our own eminent lecturers 
the price. $2.00. 

REVOLT IN THE Desert, Colonel T. E 
stirring adventures of the most mys 
the War, the leader of the Arab revolt >1.0 





\TIONS: TOGOLAND AND THE CAME- 
d by General F. J. Moberly for the 
§ the war based on official documents. 

_ campaigns in Africa. $4.50. 

of oF THE GERMAN FL eet, L. Friewald. 

«the © -nan fleet helped bring about the end of 
























































° che War 5: 
> ee Lone Si: °s: GOEBEN AND Brestau, G. Kopp. The 
| two German cruisers that eluded the 
ach Mec rerranean squadron and aided in bottling 
on the Russian Black Seas fleet. $1.75. 
vat ON Horizon, Admiral C. V. Usborne. 
New light on a little known campaign, the Mediter- 
in naval war. $2.25. 
 Apirsl OF THE Freer, Sir R. Keyes. Memoirs 
Jone of England’s foremost naval commanders. $5.00. 
xy LUCKNER: THE SEA Devi, Lowell Thomas. The 
xcount of t exploits of a roving raider. Now avail- 
ble at a ilar price. $1.00. 
ly \lysrery Suups, Admiral G. Campbell. The account 
£ the Q-Boats, by one who helped develop them. 
92.25 
ss or THE Deep, Lowel Thomas. Stirring personal 
x of commanders of U-Boats, as told to Lowel 
Thomas. $1.00. 
speuNs Over ENGLAND, H. T. von Buttlar. An ac- 
tof the air raids over Great Britain, by a Zeppelin 
commander $2.50 
“BB Re Knicurt oF > GERMANY, F. P. Gibbons. The 
® its of Baron von Richtofen, told as only Floyd 
oo is tells a story. $1.00. 
- it Raters OF THE Air, A. R. Kingsford. The ex- 
—ccmpenences of a night-flying pilot who raided Germany 
Th. 1 pn many dar k nights. $2.25. 
Be Tur X Man oF Orveans, Captain Liddell Hart. 
A keen analysis of the personality and apres, of 
Foch, by one of the leading military writers of our day. 
Be 
alae [en Years Arter, Captain Liddell Hart. 
ew edition of that searching study of the general- 
f Joffre, Petain, Pershing, Liggett, Haig, and 
others $2 2c 
hove. LawreNcE: THE Man Beninp THE LEGEND, 
il aptain Liddell Hart, The only biography of that 
lous and retiring individual, who has now come 
XN and himself contributed to Captain Liddell Hart’s 
pe Lh 
¢ EMoIRS OF MArsHAL Focu, Translated by Colonel 





B. Mott, Retired. $5.00. 

NAL Metorrs OF JoFFRE, Translated by Colonel 
B. Mott, Retired, 2 volumes. $6.00. 

micas SigrR1AN ADVENTURE, General W. S. Graves, 
“e account of the American expedition against the 
misheviki, by its commander. $3.50. 


services oF Suppty, General Johnson Hagood. 
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Sir lan Hamilton. Sir Ian's diary now — —_—— —_————-4 
duced price. $3.00. 
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for you and your Company 
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Discount if ordered through | 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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Ask for our catalog. We will meet the 
price of any reputable magazine agency. 





ENGRAVING 


“Wr have for years been engravers 


| and stationers to the Army. We un- 


derstand its needs. We can furnish 


engraving of all kinds of a quality 


and at prices equal to any that you 
can obtain. 9It is a convenience to | 
have one stationer, provided he is 
a good one. Most of our customers 
keep their plates on file with us, 
knowing they are thus assured of 


good service. Why don’t you try this? 
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1115 17th Street N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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A GOOD MILITARY 
LIBRARY 


is an ambition of every officer. Each 
book listed deserves careful considera- 
tion for this purpose. 


Drill Regulati 


Infantry 


Il) 


leatherette 

Basic Military Training cloth 
Map Reading and Sketching paper 

cloth 
leatherette 
Machine Gunners’ Pocket Manual 
With clasp, map pocke 
Drills and Eve 


Mass Physical 


plan 
t, slate , et 


lutions of the Band 


Training ( Raycroft 


ompany Administration (Virtue ) 


Officers’ Examiner 


Reserve 

Tactics & 
Bast 

Tactics & Technique of 
ldvanced 


Technique of Infantry, 


Infantry 


Field Service Regulations cloth 


(Bond) 


paper 
cloth 


in Battle cloth 


Essentials of Infantry Training 


Infantry 
( Robinson ).. 


Waldron) 


Fundamentals of Military Strategy 


Chirty-Minute Talks (Stewart, 
Terrain Exercises (Waldron) 

Principles of Command (Jones ) 
The 
The 
The Officer's Guide 
Military Motor 


The Old Sergeant's ¢ 
dron ) 


Battle of Booby’s Bluff 


Defence of Duffer’s Drift (Swinton) 


Transportation 


onferences (Wal 
cloth.. 
leatherette 
Hiking Songs of the Infantry ( Burt) 


West 


Binders tor 


Point Guide 
Training Regulations ........ 
Field Manuals ........... 

National Defense 


Daily 


Army and 
Binders for 
(Reference data) 
Balancing Diets (Perley) 


Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) 


10% discount on orders of 10 or more 
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Reminiscences of one of the organize: 

miracle in France. $1.00. 
Tue Battie or BLANc Mont, 

of our greatest battles, 
$2.00. 
Worip War: A PuHorocr 


compiled by Laurence St: ullings, auth 


Color 
told by one 

ponents. 
THe First 


Glory? Each picture speaks a thousan 
Tue Arrman’s YEAR Book, 1934-35, | 
Burge. A review of the developments T 
year. 1.00. 
GerMany Resorn, General H. Goering 
the aims and policies of the Hitler gov t 
Tue JAPAN YEAR Book, 1933. A record of 
THe AMERICAN YEAR Book. A record 
progress for the year 1933. $7. 5°. 
Tue Borsnc Point, H. R. Knachesbocke: 
of Europe and the possibility of war. $2 
TANK Wareare, Major F. Mitchell. A st 


}1.00. 


the 


itement 
it. $i4 
nts, $s, 


vents qi 
in anal 


: tT meg 
anized warfare. 


War AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 
C. Fuller. 
the expression of mass democracy. 

THe Far Eastern Front, E. 


1832-193 

A study of war as a political in 

ies 

A news paperma 
account of the undeclared war in the Far East. $;: 

GeNERALSHIP: [ts Diseases AND THEIR Cure, Gen, J, 
C. Fuller. 
food for thought. 75¢- 

Tue River War, Winston Churchill 
reconquest of the Sudan. ie 
GRANT AND Lee, Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. 

sonality and gener: ils ship. $3 oo. 


THe Guost or NaApoteon, C apt. B. H. Liddell Hart, 
think of ¢ 


Gen. ]. 
ument 3 


Snow. 


A small book, but one that Contains my 


An ICC 


unt of ¢ 


j 
A Study ing 


Napoleon came back what would he 
methods? $2.25. 
Prince Eucene, Gen. G. F. MacMunn. 


generalship of the twin marshal with Marlboroug 


\ stl idy of 


$3.00. 
BEAUREGARD: Basso. The bi 
raphy of a le adet we shoulc | know more about. $3. 
Mar.sBoroucu: His Lire anp Times, Winston Chu 
ill. Two volumes. $6.00. 
SaNTA ANNA, F. C. Hanighen. 
Napoleon of the West. $3.50. 
ANDREW JACKSON: THE Borper Captain, M. James. 
new biography of Old Hickory. $3.75. 
NAPOLEON AND His Marswats, A. G. Ma 
be St char : 


Tue Great Creoce, H. 


The biogt aphy of 


donnell. 


reviewers agrec that this work 1s the 


study of N apoleon’ s assist: ints. $3.00. 


With My Own Eyes, Col. F. Only the dov 


Palmer. 


peace has seen more wars than has Colonel Pal 

$3.50. 
LEAGUE O1 

$6.00. 
So_prers, WHat Next? Katherine Mayo. 


author of Mother India studies the treat 


Nations ARMAMENTS YEAR Book FOR 14 
e hy ht 
pt of 


war veterans as compared with that of ot coun 
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